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AUTHORIZING PERIODIC SURVEYS OF NATIONAL 
SHIPBUILDING CAPABILITY AND THE CONVEYANCE 
OF THE WILMINGTON, N. C., RESERVE SHIPYARD 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1956 


Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
219, Old House Office Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Bonner, Robeson, Tumulty, Tollefson, 
Allen, Seely-Brown, Ray, and Mailliard. 

Also present: John M. Drewry, chief counsel. 

The CuHarrMaNn. This morning we will take up H. R. 10560, a bill 
introduced by Mr. Mailliard of this committee, as well as the other 
identical bills introduced by other Members of the House, as follows: 
H. R. 10503 by Mr. Ashley, H. R. 10546 by Mr. Thompson of Lou- 
isiana, H. R. 10547 by Mr. Westland, H. R. 10561 by Mr. Shelley, 
H. R. 10562 by Mr. Allen of California, H. R. 10563 by Mr. Wilson 
of California, H. R. 10564 by Mr. Hosmer, H. R. 10565 by Mr. 
Johnson of California, H. R. 10566 by Mr. Gubser, H. R. 10567 by 
Mr. Sisk, H. R. 10568 by Mr. Ford, H. R. 10569 by Mr. Hale, H. R. 
10570 by Mr. Magnuson, H. R. 10571 by Mr. Ray, H. R. 10572 by 
Mr. Seely-Brown, H. R. 10573 by Mr. Younger, H. R. 10626 by Mr. 
Miller of California, H. R. 10738 by Mr. Pelly, H. R. 10812 by Mr. 
Thompson of Texas, and H. R. 11359 by Mr. Baumhart. 

The purpose of the bill is to amend section 502 (f) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, to require periodic survey by the 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board of national shipbuilding 
capability. 

(H. R. 10560 follows:) 


[H. R. 10560, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To require periodic survey by the Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board of national ship 
building capability 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, is hereby amended by adding at the beginning thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘‘The Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board, with the advice 
and assistance of the Secretary of the Navy, shall, not less often than once each 
year, survey existing shipyards to determine whether their capability and capac- 
ity, including facilities and skilled personnel, provide an adequate mobilization 
base at strategic points for national defense or emergency purposes.”’ 


The CHarrman. Mr. Mailliard, do you care to make a statement? 
Mr. Marxurarp. Yes; I would, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
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Of course, this is not a new problem, as all the members of the 
committee know. There have been a number of efforts made to try 
to produce a healthier condition for national-defense purposes in our 
United States shipyards. 

I introduced a bill last July which took a formula approach to the 
problem and was patterned somewhat on a bill that Congressman 
Allen had introduced some years ago; but the governmental agencies 
involved, I think perhaps quite properly, objected to having a formula 
arrangement written into law. It is a little hard to live with and is 
not sufficiently flexible to meet new conditions, so that, after a lot of 
consultation and thought, I tried to bring in a new approach. 

Because I was anxious that this not appear to be a sectional bill, I 
discussed it with a good many other members of this committee and 
other Members of Congress, and eventually approximately, I think, 
20 identical bills were put in in the House, and an identical bill has 
been put in in the Senate. 

It is a nationa! problem and, I think, as evidenced by a bill we had 
hearings on the other day, that a new facet has been brought into it 
with the prospect of opening the Great Lakes to seagoing traffic with 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

It occurred to me that, because the Navy for some years has adopted 
a policy of attempting to spread their work around to the various 
parts of the country in order to keep this industry in a healthy condi- 
tion for defense purposes, it was incumbent on this committee to at 
least take a look at the problem to see whether, with the prospect in the 
next few months and increasingly in the next 10 years of the replace- 
ment program required under the 1936 act which is really beginning to 
get under way and will mean an overall substantial increase in ship- 
building activity, we should not at least have available to us the infor- 
mation to determine whether this program under the Maritime Admin- 
istration should not back up our national policy in this respect as now 
observed by the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to put in the record at this 
point the statement that I had put in the Congressional Record a 
couple of months ago, giving the general background and the reasons 
for the introduction of this bill. 

The CHarrMAN. It will be inserted in the record as requested. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WiLuiAM S. MAILLIARD IN Support oF H. R. 10560 INSERTED 
IN THE CONG RESSIONAL Recorp, Monpay, APRIL 23, 1956 


Mr. Speaker, in considering the tremendous responsibilities of the Federal 
Government in providing for the defense of our Nation, there is a tendency to 
limit our thinking to the armed services almost to the exclusion of what was 
aptly described in wartime as our fourth arm of defense, the American merchant 
marine. If we remember the vital and sometimes decisive role played time and 
again by the merchant marine in times of war, we are forced to realize that the 
Nation cannot risk this defense planning weakness. 

On Tuesday, April 17, I introduced H. R. 10560, a bill which I believe will help 
meet this situation. It is designed to require a yearly survey by the Chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Board of our national shipbuilding and repair capabilities 
and capacities. Due to a lack of work, this industry has been made to retrench 
during most of the postwar period to a critical level; facilities are decaying where 
they cannot be diverted to allied fields of production and the absolutely vital 
nucleus of skilled shipyard personnel is being lost to more active industries. 
These are losses which cannot be recouped overnight in the event of an emergency. 
Time—an increasingly precious commodity in defense planning—will be all that 
can make up for any present lack of foresight we display. 
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In order to meet the preparedness standards which maritime history indicates 
are necessary, we need the periodic and comprehensive information on our existing 
shipyard capability which the Chairman of the Maritime Board would provide 
under the terms of my legislation. By amending the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 to require surveys on a yearly basis, the Federal Government will be assured 
of a regular flow of shipyard information. Based on this data, the Congress and 
the Maritime Administration can administer the merchant ship replacement 
program, now being undertaken, in such a manner as to produce maximum defense 
value for the dollars expended. 

Immediate support for this legislation was demonstrated by 17 Congressmen 
who have introduced companion bills. These Members represent the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Great Lakes States, as well as my own Pacific coast. Such a broad 
basis of support gives me real hope that action can be taken on this matter by 
this Congress, and I should like others of our colleagues who are interested in the 
problem to join in this undertaking. I sincerely hope that this or similar legisla- 
tion will be enacted before this Congress adjourns. 


The CuarrMAN. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. MarLuiarpb. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do members of the committee desire to ask 
Mr. Mailliard questions about his statement? 

Mr. Ray. I would like to associate myself with his statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I think it should be said that this bill 
has been one of the best cooperative efforts Ihave seen. Mr. Mailliard 
has considered every point of view from everyone that he talked to 
and I think he has made a statement which represents at least my 
own and I believe the views of all of those who introduced similar 
bills. 

The CuarrMan. Is there anything further? 

I have been requested to submit and place in the record a statement 
from Congressman Magnuson. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN MAGNUSON IN Support or H. R. 10570 Anpb 
SIMILAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this opportunity to address your 
committee today in behalf of H. R. 10570 and similar legislation. These measures 
are designed to strengthen section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1956, 
as amended, by adding to that section a directive to the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Board to make an annual capability survey of the Nation’s shipyards. 
Such a survey would be to determine whether the capability and capacity of these 
yards provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic points for national defense 
or mobilization purposes. 

Such a survey, Mr. Chairman, should include a review of the capabilities of 
ship engineering design firms, the corollary activity to shipbuilding, which plays 
such an important role in the industry. 

As a Member of Congress from the State of Washington, I am particularly 
concerned with the steady decline in such capacity and capability of Pacific coast 
shipyards. Lack of work in the west coast yards has meant a steady decline in 
employment which by now has reached rockbottom levels. The capacity of the 
yards to respond to any national defense emergency has dropped seriously and 
many thousands of the highest skilled workmen have left the shipbuilding field for 
other employment. 

As a member of this committee, Mr. Chairman, I served on a special sub- 
committee which surveyed the condition of the west coast industry in the fall 
of 1954. The unhappy situation revealed by the subcommittee at that time has 
been little changed in succeeding months. 

West coast shipyards remain at their historic disadvantage in bidding for 
construction contracts. This disadvantage has been recognized by the Congress 
in the 6-percent preference accorded west coast shipyards in bidding for Govern- 
ment work. Despite the preference clause contracts still have been largely 
concentrated on the east coast. This, in itself, is a serious threat to efforts to 
provide a dispersal of the industry, for national defense purposes. 
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I feel, Mr. Chairman, that the annual survey called for in this legislation 
will provide a means of spotlighting the condition of the industry. In turn, this 
will provide the basis for action by the Congress and the appropriate agencies 
to revive and strengthen our vitally needed shipbuilding potential in all parts of 
the Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Maruurarp. Mr. Chairman, may I also say that I had a tele- 
phone call yesterday from Congressman Hale of Maine who is engaged 
in a primary election in his own State. He asked me to advise the 
chairman that, having put in a similar bill, he wanted to express his 
support of it but, because of the political exigencies at home, he was 
not able to be here today. 

The CHarrMan. I can well understand. 

We will place in the record the letter from Mr. Alvin Shapiro, vice 
president of the American Merchant Marine Institute, dated June 13 
1956, addressed to the chairman. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

AMERICAN Merrcuant Marine Institots, Ine 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. Hereertr C. BonneER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine, and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Bonner: The American Merchant Marine Institute recognizes that 
a part of the basic strength of our courtry in time of emergency and of our mari- 
time preparedness is dependent upon a healthy, well-balanced, and active ship- 
building and repair industry. We therefore support and strongly urge favorable 
consideration by your committee of H. R. 10560 and identical bills, which would 
provide for annual surveys by the Maritime Board of existing shipyards to deter- 
mine their capability and capacity and adequacy as part of a mobilization base. 
This survey could, we believe, best be made by the Maritime Board with the 
advice and assistance of the Secretary of the Navy, as provided by the legislation 
under consideration before you. 

May we suggest for your consideration, however, rather than the incorporation 
of this provision in section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
incorporated in section 210 or 211] of said act. Both of the aforementioned sec- 
tions deal with the survey and investigation functions of the Maritime Com- 
mission, and in our judgment the provisions of the bill under discussion more 
appropriately belong therein, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN SHAPIRO. 


The CHArRMAN. The next witness is Mr. Morse, the Chairman of 
the Maritime Board. 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND CHAIRMAN, MARITIME BOARD; JOHN J. Mc- 
MULLEN, CHIEF, OFFICE OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION; AND WILLIAM BURCHILL, 
ATTORNEY, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Morse. Good morning, gentlemen. I have a prepared state- 
ment here. 

The bill, H. R. 10546, and similar bills, would amend section 502 (f) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by adding at the 
beginning thereof a sentence as follows: 

The Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board, with the advice and assistance 
of the Secretary of the Navy, shall, not less often than once a year, survey existing 
shipyards to determine whether their capability and capacity, including facilities 
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and skilled personnel, provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic points 
for national defense or emergency purposes. 

Apparently the amendment is designed to make the survey of 
shipyards serve as the basis for allocating Government subsidized or 
controlled merchant ship construction. The language introduces a 
new factor into section 502 (f) findings. Section 502 (f) requires as 
a preliminary to any allocation under it, a finding that— 
existing shipyards, including Navy yards, do not provide adequate facilities to 
meet necessary requirements for purposes of national defense and national 
emergency, with special regard to providing facilities for the national defense at 
strategic points, 

The proposed amendment brings in the concepts of ‘capability 
and capacity” in heu of “facilities,” but including ‘‘facilities and 
skilled personnel,’ and the concept of ‘adequate mobilization base.” 

Thus, it appears that the determinations resulting from the surveys 
would not be coordinate with the findings required under the existing 
language of section 502 (f) and, hence, the proposed survey would not 
be a proper basis for invoking the existing provisions of section 502 (f). 

You will note that we are authorized and directed under section 
211 (f) to— 
investigate, determine, and keep current records of * * * the number, location, 


and efficiency of the shipyards existing on the date of the enactment of this Act 
or thereafter built in the United States. 


In accord with Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, it appears that 
the making of the survey should be placed in the Secretary of Com- 
merce—whose authority will be administered by the Maritime 
Administrator—rather than in the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Board, so that his determination as to capability and capacity of 
existing shipyards would be available for use by the Board and the 
Maritime Administration. 

In order fully to coordinate the proposed survey with the allocation 
provisions of section 502 (f), the first sentence of paragraph (f) of 
section 502, as amended, should be amended to read as follows: 


(f) The Secretary of Commerce, with the advice of and in coordination with the 
Secretary of the Navy, shall periodically as required for purposes of this act, 
survey the existing shipyards engaged in merchant ship construction or review 
available data on such shipyards if deemed adequate, to determine whether their 
capabilities for merchant ship construction, including facilities and skilled per- 
sonnel, provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic points for purposes of 
national defense and national emergency. The Secretary of Commerce, in con- 
nection with ship construction, reconstruction, reconditioning, or remodeling 
under title VII and section 509, and the Federal Maritime Board, in connection 
with ship construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning under title V (except 
sec. 509), upon a basis of a finding that the award of the proposed construction, 
reconstruction, reconditioning, or remodeling work will remedy an existing inade- 
quacy in such mobilization base as to the capabilities and capacities of a shipyard 
or shipyards at a strategic point, and after taking into consideration the benefits 
accruing from standardized construction, the conditions of unemployment, and 
the needs and reasonable requirements of all shipyards, may, with the approval of 
the President, allocate such construction, reconstruction, reconditioning, - or 
remodeling to such yard or yards in sueh manner as it may be determined to be 
fair, just, and reasonable to all sections of the country, subject to the provisions 
of this subsection. 


Based upon conferences with the Navy Department, it is under- 
stood that the Navy Department will furnish the Secretary of Com- 
merce data with respect to Navy shipyards, if any, engaged in mer- 
chant ship construction as provided for in section 502 (e) of the act. 
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Subject to the consideration of these amendments, we recommend 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this statement to your committee. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Morse, that simply means that, should this 
become law, you just allocate work out? 

Mr. Morss. That is not my understanding, Mr. Bonner. It is 
my understanding that, if a determination is made that for national 
defense purposes a dispersal should be made, then, with the approval 
of the President, it may be made and the excess cost, if any, picked 
up as a national defense cost. 

The CHarrMAN. That, in so many words, just disregards competitive 
initiative in this field, and you just allocate the work and subsidize the 
cost difference? 

Mr. Morse. I think we are saying substantially the same thing, 
but, if | understand you to say that we can do so just as a matter of 
whim, I disagree with you. 

The CuHatrmMan. Of course, I did not mean as a matter of whim, 
Mr. Morse; but the same situation would apply to other industries 
in the country that are essential to the national defense, would it not? 

Mr. Morser. | would assume so; yes, Mr. Bonner. 

The CHarrMAn. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Rospeson. What do you think would be meant by shipbuilding 
capability; capability to do what? 

Mr. Morse. To serve as a reserve base for national defense require- 
ments, for mobilization requirements. 

Mr. Roseson. For building ships? 

Mr. Morse. For building ships, yes; to maintain trained personnel 
and a going plant in the various coastal areas and the Great Lakes 
area so that, in the event of a national emergency, they could be prop- 
erly put into operation for mobilization building. 

Mr. Rosgeson. To build what kind of ships, what type of ships? 

Mr. Morse. What type of ships would we be building under this 
program? 

Mr. Roseson. What type of ships would they have capability to 
build? When you say they have capabilities, there are capabilities 
within types of ships, I assume. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Roseson. You could not build the United States in some of 
them, but you could build a Liberty ship in a lot of them. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, that is correct, and it would be a type of ship 
which the yard which had a normal civilian type of construction 
could be readily converted to in wartime building. 

Mr. Rosson. That is, their capability would be their capability 
as of now, as far as that vard was concerned, is that right? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Roxserson. They probably would have greater capability if they 
expanded in certain ways to build different types of ships? 

Mr. Morse. Any of these yards is capable of expansion, 

Mr. Roseson. They are capable of expansion in size, but not 
necessarily in the type of ships they can build. I have in mind 
Wilmington, the company with which I was associated, which oper- 
ated within certain limits so that the ship could be built there and 
taken from there. 
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Mr. Morse. The physical characteristics of the area would limit, 
but there is no reason that the ways could not be extended so that 
one handling a 500-foot ship could handle a 700-foot ship. 

Mr. Roseson. You can build a ship in the mountains of North 
Carolina, but you could not get the ship out of there. 

Mr. Morse. I do not think that is what this bill contemplates to 
begin with. 

Mr. Roseson. The reason I raised the question is that I sat around 
Washington here before the other war discussing mobilization and 
skilled personnel and shipbuilding and facilities and all those things, 
and, when we got into the war, why, we proceeded to do a lot of 
things we had not even considered, and to build ships that were not 
considered either; so that, the capabilities we thought about in 1937, 
1938, and 1939 around here had very little effect on what actually 
was done. 

I am not against the bill, but I have been involved over a long 
period of years in what I thought were useless studies and a great 
amount of material that, when the chips were down, nobody used. 

We expanded the shipbuilding in the last war by building yards 
and then asking the large yards to operate them and bring their 
personnel and train other people. There were a lot of small shipyards 
that could not build what you wanted to build because of many 
physical reasons and other things. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Morse. Certainly. 

Mr. Ropeson. You were not involved, I think, at the time. 

Mr. Morse. We are required under the law at the present time to 
keep a record of the existing facilities anyway. 

Mr. Rosgson. That is right. 

Mr. Morsr. I think the purpose of this is to require Maritime to 
make annual accounts to the Congress so that the Congress will be 
informed of what the current status is from time to time of the ship- 
yard facilities and employment. 

Mr. Roseson. Now, as | understand it, this, then, is not any bid 
operation, but you report what, in Maritime’s opinion, is the present 
shipbuilding capability, is that right, in these periodic periods? 

Mr. Morse. That is a part of the amendment, yes. We have that 
information in Maritime anyway, and we can supply it to the Con- 
gress at any time; but this places a statutory obligation on us to do it 
on a regular basis. 

Mr. Roseson. We could at any time request that you report 
them? 

Mr. Morse. Certainly. 

Mr. Roseson. And you could give us the same thing you had in 
mind here? 

Mr. Morse. I think we could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. That is why I asked that question. It seemed to 
me that, so far as what information would be available, you already 
had it now and that, if you went into predicating what you have now 
on what a capability to fill a war requirement or all-out emergency 
was, you would not have any basis on which to form conclusions unless 
you knew what it was you were going to build. 

Mr. Morse. The facilities are only part of the shipbuilding require- 
ment, of course. The personnel is the major part. 
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Mr. Roseson. It is the easiest part to acquire. 

Mr. Morse. The personnel is the major problem. I assume that 
one of the purposes of this bill is to assure that all of the shipbuilding 
areas of the country will continue to retain a minimum personnel base. 

Mr. Roseson. That is the most expensive thing about operating 
a shipyard, to maintain the skill and the engineering and the super- 
vision of other personnel when you do not have the work for them. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Roxprson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morse, on the first page of your statement in the second 
paragraph, you assign the reason for this amendment as being “the 
basis for allocating Government subsidized or controlled merchant ship 
construction.”’ 

Is it not also true that the surveys from time to time will show 
which yards are getting along in good shape and are either up to or 
above mobilization requirements? 

Mr. Morse. Undoubtedly it is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is contemplated, I believe, that during the next few 
years the Government contribution to the yards that do the work will 
be in excess of $1 billion of construction differential subsidy. 

Would you not also then, if you found a very limited number of 
yards getting almost all of ‘the work, have a basis for determining 
whether the mobilization potential which is the object of the Govern- 
ment spending is being purchased at too great a cost? 

Mr. Morse. That is true; at too great a cost and also perhaps in too 
localized an area. 

Mr. Atuen. Well, if it were determined that the $1 billion or 
$1.5 billion were to be involved in keeping alive 2 or 3 yards within, 
say, 100 miles of each other, would you then have the problem of 
determining whether that was too much money for the defense facility 
that was being paid for? 

Mr. Morse. I think that would follow as a facet of the same thing 
I was trying to say. 

Mr. Aten. My point is that, to an extent, this amendment brings 
under scrutiny the validity of the entire philosophy of the construction 
differential subsidy. 

Mr. Morse. Which is primarily national defense. 

Mr. Auten. If you would find that the mobilization base which 
you would anticipate would be required was not being provided by 
the present law or the philosophy under the present law, would you 
feel called upon to recommend some changes? 

Mr. Morssr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. I commend the views to your future consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumutry. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Seely-Brown 

Mr. Seety-Brown. Is it not true, Mr. Morse, that one of the 
problems we have always faced is that we operate programs of this 
type on a boom-or-bust basis? We either have too many or we do not 
have enough ships to operate, and we have shipyards lying idle or we 
have not ‘enough shipyards and trained personnel? That is his- 
torically true; is it not? 
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Mr. Morsz. That is historically true, but, if our efforts prove to be 
as successful as we hope, that is not going to be true for the next 15 
years. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. That is what I was getting at. In other words, 
I think we can all anticipate an increased construction program both 
as regards ships of the line for the Navy and also merchant ships. 
We can anticipate an increase in both types of vessels. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. We can be in agreement about that. It is my 
hope and I am sure it is yours that the purpose of this bill was to face 
that situation now in order that it could be carried out in as orderly 
a precedure as possible and utilizing all of the things, all of the yards 
and personnel that were available. 

I think the intent of the bill was just to make sure that that sort of a 
program was carried out and, by having you make your report to the 
Congress, it gives possibly more public assurance than might normally 
be carried out. 

Mr. Morse. That is one way of expressing it. I would say that it 
gives a more regular means to the Congress to needle Maritime if 
Maritime fails to live up to its obligations under the present status of 
dispersal obligations. 

Mr. Srrety-Brown. It might also help some Congressmen who face 
problems locally as to situations which can develop when ship con- 
struction is assigned to various sections of the country. It would be 
helpful from a public-relations point of view as well. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. MaiuurarpD. Mr. Morse, | believe, from a rapid reading of the 
report that is submitted by the Navy, that you have agreed pretty 
much on this language which the Nav y has substituted more or less 
for my amendment? 

Mr. Morse. I have not read the Navy’s report. Whether we 
checked our language with them, I just cannot say offhand. 

Mr. Mariurarp. There is one phrase i in your suggestion that raises 
a question in my mind, on the fourth Jine where you say: 


* * * the existing shipyards engaged in merchant ship construction. 


What about a shipyard that is ready and prepared to engage in 
merchant-ship construction but is not actually so engaged? 

Mr. Morse. Well, I am sure that the drafting here was not intended 
for us to bypass the yard that did not happen to have business in hand. 

Mr. Maituiarp. Do you think there is need to improve that lan- 
guage to make that clear? Does that serve any particular purpose? 
Suppose you simply left out that phrase “engaged in merchant-ship 
construction.” 

Would that detract from the purpose of the bill at all? 

Mr. Morse. Well, the reason for our using that language was that 
we know that the Navy keeps a running record of their facilities. We 
thought it unnecessary and perhaps even undesirable that Maritime 
endeavor to keep a duplicate inasmuch as the Navy has indicated they 
are willing to provide us all the necessary information if there is any 
merchant ship construction being done in a navy yard. 
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Mr. Mariuiarp. Do you think it would matter if, instead of using 
‘engaged in,” we said “suitable for’’? 

Mr. Morsr. Any shipyard is suitable for merchant-ship con- 
struction. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would you vield? 

Mr. Morse. I think a shipyard is engaged in mere hant-ship con- 
struction even though it may not have a “job i in hand at the time. It 
holds itself out. 

Mr. Maruuiarp. I am not a lawyer. I will accept your judgment. 
Yes, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Would your view be better met if the wording was 
“the existing privately owned shipyard’’? 

Mr. Maiuuiarpb. Yes; I think that would make it a little more clear. 
This caught my eye as ‘possibly subject to two interpretations as to 
the meaning of a shipyard “engaged in merchant-ship construction.’ 
“Survey the existing privately operated yo aga ” as Mr. Allen 
suggests, would seem to me to be a little more ciea 

Mr. Morse. Someone handed me a note marae “capable” in lieu 
of the word “engaged’”—“capable of’—but then there again the 
navy yard is capable. 

Mr. Maruurarp. If we put them both in, “existing privately oper- 
ated shipyards capable of,’ would that cover it? 

Mr. Morss. Certainly. 

The CuarrmMan. Let me ask you, who introduced this bill, does this 
amendment go far beyond your contemplation? 

I read your bill carefully and I cannot read in your bill where you 
have an idea of a Presidential proclamation distributing work. 

Mr. Mariuiarp. Mr. Chairman, that is in the present law. In 
other words, my bill plus the existing language in section 502 (f) is 
pretty much the same as the suggestion that Maritime has come up 
with, except that they have tied the language together perhaps a little 
better than my bill did. 

I want to address myself to that point since the chairman raises the 
question. There certainly was no intention on my part, or I believe 
on any one else’s part, to abandon competitive bidding for this pur- 
pose. All I was trying to do was to see to it that we bad regular and 
adequate information on which to base invocation of the power that 
now exists and has existed, and we have taken away none of the 
safeguards. 

In other words, the finding that the mobilization deficiency exists 
must first take place. The Board must then make the allocation. It 
must be approved by the President before they can deviate in any 
way from the open compe titive situation. 

This is not a change in the law. It is simply a tidying up of the 
law, as I interpret it. I think the intent is there, the wording ” 
there, and the authority is there now, but what has happened, 1 
seems to me, is that, with the present law, the only time this cor 
has been invoked is when a great deal of politic ‘al pressure was exerted, 
and it has been invoked a number of times. It was invoked in the 
case of the Mariners 

What I would like to see is that this committee and the responsible 
officials of the executive branch of the Government should have 
regular, continuing, factual information on which to base such allo- 
cations. It is not now tied down. 
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It seems to me that what has happened is that, if somebody screams 
loud enough and has enough political pressure to put on, they may 
be able to get the Board to invoke its authority and get the President 
to approve; and this seems to me to be muc h better, particularly as 
we move into a period of Government construction with a terrific 
amount of money to be put into it, that it should be based on a much 
more orderly procedure than is now called for. 

I want to assure the chairman that there was no intent on my part 
to abandon the competitive bidding system at all except when a 
factual finding is made that our mobilization requirements demand it. 

The CHarrMAN. That was just what I had in mind. I realized that 
the existing law had a provision of this kind. I read your bill care- 
fully, which stresses the necessity of this continued vigilance on the 
part of the Navy and the Maritime Administrator to see what con- 
ditions exist, and give a report on them; but when he comes up with 
this rewriting of the language that is already i in the law, I was won- 
dering whether or not you had had in mind the allocation of work 
under the programs now envisioned. 

Mr. Morsts. All bids so far have been awarded on a strictly com- 
petitive price basis. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, in the case of the Mariners, that was 
entirely Government funds, but in the program now coming up, 
which you are finally developing, it is private plus Government funds. 

Mr. Mailliard’s bill as it is appeals to me, but you go so much 
further in rewriting and stressing this provision that it naturally 
made me wonder whether private industry now entering into con- 
tracts would be influenced, irrespective of what they might think 
would be the best bid and so forth, to place their work where it would 
be suggested by the Maritime Board to place it. 

In the case of suggestions, I know that these fellows fall backwards 
to follow Maritime’s suggestions, and I just wondered just what you 
had in mind when you were rewriting this existing law. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Bonner, I am not sure what you mean by these 
fellows falling backwards. I do not know whether that means they 
go along with us, or just the opposite. 

The CHarrMAN. You have powerful persuasive powers. The one 
that controls the purse, you know, does have. ‘That is the old saying. 
I am concerned about your amendment because of that. I am not 
worried about Mr. Mailliard’s bill as he has written it. The only 
thing I am concerned about is your amendment. 

Mr. Srety-Brown. That he may have tied his own hands too 
tight. 

“The Cuarrman. I do not know whether he has tied them tight or 
has untied them. 

Mr. Morse. Fundamentally, we were trying to tie in the language 
of the amendment to the present law of 502 (f), so that the same find- 
ings had to be made for one purpose as the other. 

Under the present statutory language, we could direct, with the 
approval of the President, that private construction be dispersed when 
the necessary findings are made, so that I do not think this increases 
our authority. I think it more simply spells it out more clearly as to 
what has to be done, what routine has to be followed, and what regular 
accounts have to be made to the Congress. 

The CHaArrMAN. I am in accord with dispersing as much around 
the country in constructing items that are essential to the national 
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defense, but in the Mariner program, when we began to sell them, we 
ran into problems brought about by the various costs of the vessel 
that did not seem fair. 

It seems to me that the vessel should be sold in accordance with 
what it cost instead of on an average. I never have been able to get 
myself convinced that that is a fair way to do that, so that, if it is 
advantageous to Mr. X to buy a particular vessel and it cost more to 
build than some others, he will just have to pay for it. The other ides 
of averaging cost does not seem to work right to me. 

Mr. Ray. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. What you have done. as I understand it, is to rewrite the 
one sentence that was in Mr. Mailliard’s bill, and the rest of the mate- 
rial in your amendment is a restatement or a copy of the existing law; 
or are there changes beyond that first sentence? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Ray, this is Mr. Burchill, of our office, who did 
most of the draftsmanship. 

The CuarrMan. What is the gentleman’s full name? 

Mr. Burcuity. William Burchill, attorney, General Counsel’s 
Office, Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Morse. | think he can better answer your inquiry. 

Mr. Burcuitu. It takes the language of the bill and it redrafts 
the first sentence of 502 (f) as it is now. 

Mr. Ray. The first sentence takes the place of Mr. Mailliard’s bill? 

Mr. Burcuitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Beyond that, is there any change? 

Mr. Burcuiuu. It changes the first sentence of 502 (f) as it is 
now. Mr. Mailliard’s would add an additional sentence which would 
come in ahead of the existing first sentence. 

Our amendment redrafts Mr. Mailliard’s bill and the first sentence 
of 502 (f). 

Mr. Ray. Is the present first sentence of 502 (f) the second sentence 
of your amendment with some changes? 

Mr. Burcuite. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Could you point out just what those changes are? 

Mr. Burcutiy (reading) 

If at any time the Commission shall find that the existing shipyards, including 
the navy yards, do not provide adequate facilities to meet necessary requirements 
for purposes of national defense and national emergency— 

That is in the first sentence of 502 (f) as it is now. 

In the second sentence of our amendment, we break it up between 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Federal Maritime Board. We 
separate the functions according to the Reorganization Plan of 1950. 

Mr. Ray. May I interrupt there? 

Do you add any new powers or new authorities, or do you just 
divide the existing authorities into two parts? 

Mr. Burcuitu. We changed the finding that has to be made. 

Mr. Ray. Where is that? 

Mr. Burcuityi. That would be on page 3 of our statement. It says 
upon a basis of a finding that the award of the proposed construction, reconstruc- 
tion, reconditioning, or remodeling work will remedy an existing inadequacy in 
such mobilization base as,to the capabilities and capacities of a shipyard or ship- 
yards at a strategic point— 
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That is in place of making a finding that existing shipyards do not 
provide adequate facilities to meet necessar v requirements for purposes 
of national defense and national emergency. 

The purpose of that is that you make a survey to ascertain certain 
matters under Mr. Mailliard’s bill, and the purpose of this is to relate 
the findings to what you obtain from the survey. 

Mr. Ray. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mariurarp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Morse another 
question? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Maiuurarp. Was I correct, Mr. Morse, in saying that in your 
thinking and recommending of passage of legislation such as I 
suggested, but with these changes, that there would be no intent to 
depart, as a matter of ordinary procedure, from the policy of nation- 
wide competitive bidding; that this would be more or less of an 
emergency provision just as it is now? It would not change your 
procedure under the normal course of events? 

Mr. Morse. It does not change the procedure in the slightest, the 
way I view it. It merely focuses the attention of the Maritime 
Administration on the necessity of making continuing regular reviews 
of shipyard facilities and requirements, and the necessity, if the 
necessity exists from time to time, of having a dispersal of work. 

Mr. Maruuiarp. And would it probably not be your practice, if 
this became law, that, if you found after you had invited competitive 
bids that a shipyard in a deficiency area as discovered by this survey 
was in its bid rather close to the lowest bid which might come from an 
area in which there was a great deal of work already, that that would 
probably be the time that. you would find that the allocation of this 
particular contract to that ‘particular yard would be in the national 
interest, and you would ask Presidential approval? Would that not 
be more or less your procedure? 

Mr. Morse. If you are asking me my personal view, the answer is 
“No.” 

I think that, if we find national defense requires a dispersal, we 
should not be concerned whether the spread in the bids is small or 
large. 

Mr. Marturarp, Then, actually, your finding on the requirements 
of dispersal in order to provide this mobilization base is going to have 
to be very closely coordinated with the Navy Department? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mat.urarpb. Probably a good part of that finding is going to 
have to be directly supported by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Morse. I would think so, and also the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization for the overall picture. 

Mr. Maruurarp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AuuLEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Morse, following that line of questioning, would 
it also be true that, regardless of where you placed the work, the 
operator who had proposed to purchase the ship or build it would 
pay the same sum, regardless of what vard was used? 

Mr. Morsz. Yes; because section 502 (f) provides that the excess 
cost, if any, is to be picked up as a national defense item. 
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Mr. Auten. And under the philosophy of the act, the operator pays 
the cost in a foreign yard rather than the cost in an American yard? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; but this also applies to building under section 
509, where no construction subsidy is involved. 

Mr. Aten. In that event the Government would pick up the ex- 
cess over the lowest competitive bid? 

Mr. Morse Yes, sir 

Mr. Autuen. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Morse, section 211 was in the original 1936 act; 
was it not? 

Mr. Morse. It is in the act. I do not recall offhand whether it 
was by amendment or whether it was written in originally. 

Mr. Drewry. And section 502 (f) was incorporated in the act in 
1938; is not that correct? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. In 502 (f) you are authorized to make these find- 
ings. The law as amended either by Mr. Mailliard’s proposal or by 
yours would make the survey part of the requirement? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. But it would otherwise make no change in your 
existing authority as far as the present first sentence and the rest of 
502 (f) is concerned. 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. So that the changes you have made merely coordi- 
nate and clarify the language of the first two sentences now proposed 
to be amended so that they operate together? 

Mr. Morss. That is right; so that the findings requirement will 
have a definite relationship to the balance of 502 (f), which permits, 
under certain circumstances, dispersal. 

Mr. Drewry. And it is still restricted to title V, the construction 
subsidy provision, and title VII, the private charter construction pro- 
vision; is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. Correct. 

Mr. Drewry. So that it would not apply in the case of construc- 
tion of experimental vessels or any other specially authorized con- 
struction. 

Mr. Morss. | believe that the experimental vessels are built under 
title II, but, if they are built under titles other than titles V and VII, 
they would not come within the provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. Drewry. There would have to be specific authority to bring 
them within the scope of the idea in mind here. 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. If the proposal is sound as far as title VII and title V 
are concerned, why would it not be equally desirable, as far as other 
construction is concerned? 

Mr. Morse. In principle, I see no reason why experimental ships 
also could not be dispersed around the country if appropriate findings 
were made, but Mr. Burchill calls to my attention that it is his 
offhand belief that the First War Powers Act itself would permit dis- 
persal if the necessary findings were made. 

Mr. Drewry. Should there not be some coordination between 
this act and other acts that relate to that problem? The problem is 
the mobilization base rather than the particular ships. 
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Mr. Morse. I do not feel that I am well enough informed on the 
necessity of a coordination between the First War Powers Act and 
the 502 (f) authority, but, if you would like us to check into it, I 
would like to submit a written paper. 

Mr. Drewry. It does seem to me that it is a part of the same 
problem and possibly is a place where some coordination should be 
brought about. 

Mr. Morse. Since any authority for dispersal under 502 (f) is 
made subject to the approval of the President, I would assume that a 
coordination would exist at that level. 

Mr. Drewry. I have not further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. In your experimental ships, just what type of 
shipyard would you look for to do that work? 

Mr. Morse. The usual merchant shipyards. 

The CHarrMan. Would it be a contract or a negotiated bid? 

Mr. Morse. Ordinarily it would be a negotiated bid basis. In 
special circumstances, where we think that a yard having particular 
facilities or a particular type of experimental work should be utilized, 
we will do it on a negotiated bid basis; but ordinarily it is on a com- 
petitive bid basis. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Morse, is the condition over the Nation now 
sufficient to make the finding that you might make that all areas have 
the capabilities and capacities at strategic points to serve the purposes 
of the mobilization base? 

Mr. Morsg. I think that more thorough study should be given on 
that particular point than I can express at this moment, but I do 
call to your attention that as of March of this year the employment for 
construction and conversion of vessels of a merchant type aggregated 
10,045, of which there were 6,181 on the east coast, 1,749 on the gulf, 
and 2,115 on the west coast. 

Of those on the west coast, 1,900 were in that Willamette yard for 
the conversion of the 2 Oceanic ships, and that work is approaching an 
end, so that there are only 215 in one other yard there, which is Todd, 
Seattle. Otherwise, as of that time, there was no shipyard employ- 
ment, either new construction or conversion, on the west coast. 

On the west coast at the present time, there are the two Oceanic 
ships at Willamette; there are 2 American President Lines ships on 
which $1 million work each is to be done, which is just in the process 
of being awarded to a San Francisco yard; and there is also a con- 
version job on a T-2 tanker, aggregating about $5.5 million, so that 
that is $33.5 million out of an aggregate shipyard work in the neighbor- 
hood of 450 to 500 million dollars in the country this year on com- 
mercial construction or conversion. 

Substantially all of the work, in other words, is on the gulf or east 
coast at the present time. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Morse, is it more difficult to expand the 
personnel of ship construction than it is the personnel of any other 
business necessary to the war effort? 

Mr. Morse. I do not think I am qualified to answer that question, 
Mr. Bonner. 
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The CuarrMan. Well, is it not a fair question to ask in conjunction 
with this? They are all essential. 

Mr. Morse. Perhaps Mr. McMullen would be better qualified to 
answer on the expansion of the shipyard employment than would I. 

Mr. McMvtuten. As I understood your question, Mr. Bonner, you 
asked if it were more important to expand? 

The CHatrMAN. More difficult. 

Mr. McMutten. More difficult to expand facilities, or people? 

The Cuarrman. To expand the necessary labor in the construction 
shipyards than in any other industry necessary to the war effort. 

Mr. McMut en. To the best of my knowledge, it would appear so; 
yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How? 

Mr. McMutten. To expand the shipyard’s skilled workers. 

The CxHarrMan. In the construction of ships, you go out into 
industry and pick up the various trades, other than the nucleus of the 
designing staff and the skilled personnel which necessarily have to be 
retained. As far as the vast amount in numbers, counting heads, 
there is no difference, is there? 

Mr. McMu ten. No, sir; but it is very difficult to train the skilled 
workers necessary. 

The CuarrMan. I see these fellows drift from one industry to the 
other back and forth and in and out, and the apprentice comes up and 
does just about as good work as the old hand in just a short time. 

Mr. McMut en. It is a question of productivity, sir. 

I believe the best example would be to point out that in 1943 and 
1944 it took almost twice the number of man-hours to build a Victory 
ship as it did at the end of the war in 1945 and 1946. It is a question 
of getting the men into the organization, training them, and increasing 
their productivity. 

It is true that the shipbuilding industry can expand by just putting 
a great many people into it but, for example, if you just took a yard 
and put a great many new men into it, it would probably take twice 
as many man-hours to build a ship as it would after they had been 
working in a yard for a year or 2 years. 

The CHarrMan. Would that not be true of other essential 
industries? 

Mr. McMuvtuen. Not to quite the same degree, sir, in the fact 
that the shipbuilding industry is not a mass-production process where 
the same man is just on an assembly-line basis. 

The CHarrMan. I thought that that was what we did in the war. 

Mr. McMutuen. It was, but not to the same extent that it was 
done, for example, in a plant manufacturing automobiles or tanks or 
that type of thing. 

Mr. Ropeson. In the yards building Libertys, that is exactly what 
people building fast and cheap did. 

Mr. McMutten. That is right; so that, the closer you can approach 
that, the better off you are. 

Mr. Roseson. That was the“basis of my question to the chairman, 
that the capability would depend on what type of ship you were 
building and in what quantity. 

Mr. McMctten. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosrson. If you had one type and were set up for that type. 
The Germans lost the war byfmisjudging the capability for building 
ships in this country. 
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Mr. McMvutten. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ropeson. I thmk Mr. Bonner’s question is quite pertinent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sometimes I wonder whether we overstress this 
necessity. I am merely asking for light. I associate this with a 
committee on which I served during the war when we investigated 
the Higgins operation at New Orleans, and it was an unpleasant job. 

We recommended not awarding the Higgins contract, and letting 
it all go to Kaiser so that we could get into mass production; that the 
requirement of materials to supply Higgins sufficiently would so slow 
down Kaiser that the whole thing would be slowed down. 

He built ships out there with plowboys, and so forth. He hauled 
them out by the trainloads. He brought a new citizenship into 
California. 

Mr. Tumuttry. Which undoubtedly was an improvement. 

The CHarrMan. I must go back to prior experience, which is the 
only way I can judge these things. 

We did some things like that elsewhere so as to make it possible 
for one yard to have a supply in materials to get into fast production. 

My sympathy with your idea of a prototype ship is that you would 
be ready to mass-produce a ship in an emergency. 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. The basis, however, must be that you 
have to have this nucleus, and today the nucleus is not there. There 
are 10,000 workers. 

The CHarrMan. There is a man sitting to my right that went down 
in my State and built a new shipyard. He took down some people 
from Virginia and just brought in all my people, and the record shows 
that they made the best production record of any shipyard set up in 
that manner during World War II. 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. That was a very excellent record, sir, 
but the point was that at the time the new shipbuilding and drydock 
company had almost 2% to 3 times the number of employees that 
they do today. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. McMutuen. Besides, Mr. Robeson was working there. 

Mr. Roseson. We started the war with 7,000. Of course, I think 
they built up at the time you are talking about. We omy took 200 
people and then built a dormitory oe took 100 last-yea ‘ apprentices 
and built up to 20,000. We taught them to do 1 ope sion just as [ 
am talking about, on 1 type of ship, the Liberty ships. Then we 
eased off. 

I was not trying to confuse the issue, but I figured that the study 
would be no use to me unless I knew what it was you were intending 
to do when you said ‘‘capability.” 

Mr. McMuct ev. I think you are talking about the same approach 
that Mr. Morse has been advocating for some time. 

Mr. Rosprson. Now I go to this: 

Just to furnish work is very fine, reconstructing ships and repairing 
ships and doing all these things, but, when you come to mass-producing 
one of your prototypes, the shipbuilding ‘yards that undertake have 
problems entirely different from just working a lot of people in the 
methods you are going to use and the flow of material and the sequence 
operations. 

Kaiser got into trouble because he did not understand welding 
sequence, and broke the ships in two; is that right? 
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Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. The sequence of welding should have been deter- 
mined before they started. 

[ am not against this thing, but whether or not they have capability 
will depend on what you are going to do; is that right? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaAN. I am not opposed to this at all, but I wonder 
sometime whether or not we overstress it. 

Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Morse. 

The next witness is Adm. Albert G. Mumma. 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. ALBERT G. MUMMA, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; AND CHARLES 
F. ELLIOTT, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR 
LEGISLATION AND LIAISON, BUREAU OF SHIPS, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 


Admiral Mumma. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

I am Rear Adm. Albert G. Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships 
and Coordinator of Shipbuilding, Conversion and Repair, for the 
Department of Defense. 

I am very happy to be here today in my capacity as Coordinator of 
Shipbuilding, Conversion and Repair for the Diakrtand of Defense, 
to present the Department’s views on H. R. 10546, a bill to require 
a periodic survey of the national shipbuilding capability. 

The proposed bill is concerned with the objective of maintaining a 
strong mobilization base of widely dispersed operating shipyards 
capable of meeting wartime defense requirements. This is a problem 
of vital and continuing concern to both the Department of Defense 
and Department of Commerce, and I might insert as well of the whole 
Nation, particularly in view of the limited availability of new ocean- 
going ship construction each year. 

A vastly increased need for shipyard skills and facilities is expected 
during any future defense emergency. To meet this need, a ship- 
building and repair potential capable of rapid expansion must be 
maintained in peacetime. 

Moreover, in the thermonuclear age, strategic dispersal of the 
operating shipyards comprising this potential is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

H. R. 10546 would amend section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 by directing the Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board, 
with the advice and assistance of the Secretary of the Navy, to make a 
survey of existing shipyards, not less often than once a year, to deter- 
mine whether their capability provides an adequate mobilization base 

The data accumulated from such surveys would form the basis for 
allocations of work to correct deficiencies in any area of the mobiliza- 
tion base. 

Although it is believed that the Department of Commerce already 
has implied authority, under section 211 (f) of the above-mentioned 
act, to conduct such surveys, H. R. 10546 would make this authority 
more specific and would broaden the determinations to be made. 
These would consist of findings as to “capability and capacity, includ- 
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ing facilities and skilled personnel,’’ instead of facilities only, as 
presently specified in section 502 (f). 

After careful study of the proposed bill, the Coordinator for the 
Department of Defense joins with the Department of Commerce in 
suggesting certain changes which are set forth in a revised version 
attached to this statement. 

I shall briefly discuss those changes which directly affect the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and particularly the Navy. 

The Navy Department has an important responsibility for helping 
to maintain a satisfactory mobilization base of private vards qualified 
in the construction, conversion, and repair of combatant ships. Our 
naval shipyards are chiefly relied upon, in wartime, to perform battle- 
damage and emergency repairs and conversions. 

The mass production of new naval vessels and auxiliary conversions, 
as well as new merchant skip construction, therefore, must be accom- 
plished in private yards. 

In fulfilling this responsibility, the Navy has awarded, in the postwar 
vears, a major portion of its shipbuilding and conversion work, and 
a substantial amount of repair work, to private yards. Special care 
has been taken to disperse this work strategically through our country’s 
maritime areas. 

Sixty percent of the Navy’s current $2.9 billion construction and 
conversion program is being accomplished by private industry. 

During calendar 1955, commercial repair yards received about one- 
third, or $116.9 million, of the Navy’s repair work. More than 
half of the employees in private yards building large oceangoing 
ships are engaged in Navy work. 

For current procurement and mobilization planning purposes, the 
Navy’s Bureau of Ships has conducted numerous surveys and main- 
tains a current record of the capabilities, including facilities and 
skilled personnel, of yards throughout the country. These shipyard 
surveys are kept current on a 3-year basis. 

Annual surveys are not considered to be warranted because of the 
small number and extent of changes occurring each year. The Chief 
of the Bureau carries on these mobilization planning functions as 
coordinator for the Department of Defense. Under a recently exe- 
cuted agreement, he also acts as coordinator for ship repair and 
conversion for both the Department of Defense and Department of 
Commerce. 

The Navy’s mobilization plans include, of course, many yards 
qualified for building merchant ships, as well as combatant ships. 
However, only four of our country’s currently operating shipyards are 
exclusively allocated for merchant-ship construction. That is on a 
mobilization base. 

At present, therefore, the Navy has mobilization planning respon- 
sibility for a major part of the industry. This has resulted from a 
combination of factors, including the increased size of the fleet in 
comparison to prewar standards, and a larger naval shipbuilding 
program, both of which are necessary to meet the Navy’s greatly 
expanded worldwide commitments, coupled with a scarcity of com- 
mercial work. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that H. R. 10546 be appropriately 
revised to direct the Secretary of Commerce, “with the advice of and 
in coordination with,’ rather than “with the assistance of,” the 
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Secretary of the Navy, to conduct surveys of shipyards engaged in 
merchant-ship construction, rather than all existing shipyards, or to 
review available data if deemed adequate, in order to determine the 
adequacy of their capabilities for such work. 

These changes are necessary to give proper recognition to the 
mobilization planning responsibilities of the Defense coordinator and 
the Department of Commerce as they exist today, and to prevent 
unnecessary and costly duplication of surveys 

It is also recommended that the first sentence of section 502 (f) be 
revised to eliminate the phrase “including the Navy yards.”’ 

Because of the nature of their assigned mission, the naval ship- 
yards cannot properly be considered part of our country’s potential 
for merchant-ship construction. 

The Defense coordinator has agreed to furnish from time to time to 
the Secretary of Commerce data with respect to naval shipyards en- 
gaged in merchant-ship construction, if any, under section 502 (e) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended. The Bureau of 
Ships has no record of any merchant-ship construction having been 
undertaken heretofore in a naval shipyard pursuant to this section. 

The Department of Defense has no objection to enactment of H. R. 
10546 in the revised form suggested by this Department and the 
Department of Commerce. 

Appended is a summary of the wording that would result from the 
detailed discussion in the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Did I understand you somewhere to mention four 
commercial shipyards? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Where is that in your statement? 

Admiral Mumma. That is on the bottom of page 3. 

The CHarrRMAN (reading): 

However, only four of our country’s currently operating shipyards are exclu- 
sively allocated for merchant-ship construction. 

What are those four yards? 

Admiral Mumma. This is Mr. Elliott of my staff. 

The Cuarrman. Would you give your full name, Mr. Elliott, and 
your title? 

Mr. Ex.iorr. My name is Charles F. Elliott, assistant for legisla- 
tion and liaison, Bureau of Ships. 

Those yards are Bethlehem Sparrow’s Point, Sun Ship, Alabama 
Drydock, and Ingalls at Pascagoula. Those are the four that are 
completely allocated to Maritime. 

The CuarrmMan. There are two in one place? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Alabama and Ingalls. One is at Pascagoula and one 
at Mobile. 

The Cuarrman. Why do you not have one on the Pacific coast? 

Admiral Mumma. Actually, I cannot repeat the history very well 
of how this allocation came about. It is a longstanding agreement 
since the war, and none of us now in the organization were participants 
to this agreement. 

I might philosophize a little bit on that subject that we have, in 
the 10 years since the war, particularly in the small ship areas, been 
allowing the competitive process to gradually modify our thinking in 
this mobilization area so that, as a yard which is planned in the back 
of our mind and in our planning as a mobilization yard for a certain 
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small type of ship like a landing craft, if he gets no ships of that type 
and is not successful in bidding for them, and a neighbor nearby is 
completely successful, consistently underbids and gradually takes 
over that kind of work, we shift our thinking to the current existing 
peacetime base as the base on which we can expand for wartime 
mobilization. 

In other words, it is a base in being rather than a fictitious mobiliza- 
tion base. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Totierson. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Robeson? 

Mr. Roseson. I take it from that you mean for mobilization 
there are certain yards that would be shifted to Navy work and others 
would be to merchant work? 

Admiral Mumma. That is right. As a matter of fact, we have not 
investigated this question with Maritime in any detail, but the fact 
of the case is that Ingalls has been successful in getting quite a bit of 
Navy work recently, ‘and I think we would have to just face up to the 
possibility that in case of current immediate emergency, that Ingalls 
would be successful probably in doing a certain amount of our mobili- 
zation job. 

Mr. Roseson. What I had in mind was yards that are now engaged 
in some of the merchant work would probably not be in merchant 
work. 

Admiral Mumma. That is right, sir. We try to maintain a nucleus 
of skills in the major yards, in the complicated Navy work which 
requires all the radar electronics and complicated guided missiles and, 
coming into being now, the nuclear work, to insure that at least we 
have a broad enough base so that we can get good competitive bids 
from all of them. 

Mr. Ropsson. I have no further questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I think it is true, is it not, that the navy yards are 
maintained in all of the areas on substantially a level of work that is 
in constant percentage to the total that you have? 

For example, the work west of the Rockies seems to approximate 
40 percent of your production personnel, as I understand it, over a 
period of years; and other yards, other areas, have those levels of work 
maintained proportionately within your appropriations. 

Admiral Mumma. We generally attempt to assign that type of work 
in accordance with those general principles, but there are some long- 
term fluctuations, for example, such as an increase in size of one fleet 
relative to the other that could have an effect on that, in which case 
we would attempt to compensate for it by changing what new con- 
struction or conversion that was being done in one area relative to 
another. We have some flexibility in that; within our naval shipyards 
we can reassign work to keep what we consider as an historical general 
distribution. 

However, we have the temporary upheavals. For example, as long 
as the New York Naval Shipyard is engaged in construction of 
carrier, they are artificially inflated for the time being relative to 
some other yards, and others slough away temporarily, but gradually 
the historical picture reestablishes itself. 
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Mr. ALLEN. It would seem to me that the policy of the Government 
in spreading the construction differential subsidy money has not had 
the same philosophy as the Navy has used. In other words, while the 
Navy keeps a historical level in all of the navy yards, in the expendi- 
ture of funds for construction differential subsidy of merchant ships 
the allocation has been almost completely on a competitive basis, 
regardless of the mobilization base that might be purchased with that 
expenditure. 

Is that your view? 

Admiral Mumma. As you can see, sir, we have a different problem 
when we are talking naval shipyards than when we talk even our own 
privately bid construction work. 

In the naval shipyards we try to gage the size of the yard in a 
peacetime operation to have some relation to its capability ‘of expan- 
sion in wartime, with ideas of the manpower available to that location, 
and also we attempt to distribute the work to build up those skills 
that that yard, we suspect, will be called upon to exercise during a 
period of emergency. 

For example, the Portsmouth Yard at the present time is building 
up its skill in the nuclear engine by being assigned nuclear submarines. 

Mare Island is doing the same thing, so that this is a learning by 
doing process. 

We are doing the same thing in the guided-missile area, but allocat- 
ing it not only to the naval shipyards, but in some cases we allocate 
it to private yards for the purpose of building up skills, and many 
vards have been a part of this program. There will be more this year. 
So that, the feeling is that once having established your broad 
coverage in base and in skills, you then are in a position to let com- 
petition take hold from then on to the maximum degree, and only 
very rarely do we find it necessary to interfere with the normal com- 
petitive award process. 

As you remember, it happened a couple of years ago when a pre- 
mium was paid by the Navy to put a job at an eastern yard when 
another yard had bid lower, but that was an individual instance and 
it is rather rare. 

Mr. Auuen. It seemed to me that one of your predecessors in 
office told us some 2 or 3 years ago that one of the major defects in 
the private yards, from his standpoint, was the fact that the yards 
were being maintained by the allocation of Navy contracts rather 
than by the work done for the privately operated merchant marine, 
and I took it from that that the Navy had a sufficient concern over 

the status of the yards that it was by its own efforts endeavoring to 
keep some of them going that otherwise would have gone out of 
existence. 

Admiral Mumma. There is no doubt about that. As you remember, 
a couple of years ago a slump was in process which is just now on the 
upturn, and we are working out of it gradually, and the Navy had 
about all the work that there was anywhere. 

We still have approximately 75 percent of the work going on in 
all shipyard work in this country. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tumulty? 

Mr. Tumutry. I have no questions. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Seely-Brown? 
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Mr. Srety-Brown. You envision, do you not, Admiral, a very 
large upswing in naval construction or conversion to your nuclear- 
powered naval ships? 

Admiral Mumma. Some of the additional cost of some of these 
newer developments do not go directly into the shipyard cost. 
A large part is in the equipment, guided missiles and nuclear power- 
plants themselves, so that the auxiliary industries profit also; but, 
generally speaking, these newer ships are more costly and, if we are 
going to maintain anything like the size fleet we have, we are going 
to have to have a large shipbuilding construction program for many 
vears to come. 

I might make mention of one study that we have been carrying out 
which is of particular importance to us. Our current average age of 
the Navy is around 10.6 years for ships. In a period of less than 
5 years from now, the current average age will have increased, in 
spite of the input of new ships, to approximately 13 to 14 years. 

By 1961, nearly 60 percent of our ships will be over 15 years of age, 
which indicates the seriousness of the nec essity for a replacement 
program. 

Mr. Serety-Brown. That is what I am getting at. I think that 
what you said is certainly correct and I am just wondering if the 
historical pattern that you have followed over the past will ‘be ade- 
quate, you think, to take care of what I believe are the needs that 
the Navy will face in the future, and its future is really upon us 
right now. 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Seely-Brown, I think that we are carrying 
too large a share of the load right now of the shipbuilding industry. 
| would be delighted to see the commercial activity grow to the point 
where we would have about a 50-50 split in which we would not 
increase our naval shipyards appreciably but the private shipbuilding 
industry would increase because of the additional commercial work 
that would flow to this country either due to building better ships, 
cheaper ships, more competitive ships. 

There should be some way in which our shipbuilding industry 
could get back on its feet and take some of those ships that belong in 
our yards that are now being built in foreign yards, and I think that 
that gap will be narrowing and I think there will be a general tendency 
back to our own yards because there is no doubt that we can build 
better ships. 

I think there is no question whatsoever of that fact. 

Mr. Seety-Brown. That would certainly be true in converting or 
building all of these new powered atomic ships. We want to build 
those in this country. 

Admiral Mumma. The Navy never puts a contract anywhere else, 
for our own ships. 

Mr. Sre._y-Brown. Of course not. 

Admiral Mumma. We are quite loyal in that respect. 

Mr. See._y-Brown. But it is to your advantage to keep the whole 
shipbuilding program here; is it not? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Maruuiarp. I[ have no questions. 
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The CuarrMan. There seems to be some difference between your 
offered amendment and that of the Maritime. 

Admiral Mumma. I do not believe there is to be any radical diver- 
gence of opinion. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Mailliard, will you deal with that? 

Mr. Maruurarp. I have not compared them, but I think they are 
identical. 

Admiral Mumma. We had the Maritime statement, sir. 

The CHarrman. I just wanted the record to show whether they 
were different. 

Mr. Marxiurarp. I think they are not. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the admiral if he feels that there would be any objection to 
that slight change that I discussed with Mr. Morse. 

Admiral Mumma. None whatsoever, Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Mariniarp. May I ask one other question. Do you feel that 
the slightly shifted emphasis but not a basic change in the law, re pre- 
sented by your suggestion here as a substitute for my bill, might in its 
operation produce somewhat the same result that you have found 
where, by getting some of these people in business, they become 
competitive whereas, until you get them in business, it is very difficult 
for them to compete? 

Admiral Mumma. I think that is a quite valid comment. There 
are many cases that we find where we are not in the position to put 
something out on bids because it has not been firmed to that point. 
That is true in the case of conversions or is true in the case of a brand- 
new development such as a nuclear-powered ship where frequently 
they do not know enough to bid competitively and you have to nurse 
them along and hold them by the hand until they get sufficiently 
experienced to be able to take all the risks; but, as soon as we can 
convert them over to being competitive, we do. 

However, this flexibility is very, very useful and, in a period of 
change such as we are now in the process of, construction I think 
will see the advantage of this method as we have been utilizing it for 
quite a long time. 

Mr. Maiuuiarp. One more question. In some of these areas that 
are maritime areas that have produced ships in large quantities, and 
my own San Francisco Bay area is one but there are others in the 
country, although I am talking of the San Francisco Bay area because 
I am more familiar with it, would it not be a considerable help to the 
Navy from a mobilization point of view to have more activity in 
those yards that are capable of ship construction, not only to be 
able to use them but to increase the manpower available in the area 
in which you would have two Naval shipyards? An expansion of 
skills in that area is what I was thinking of. 

Admiral Mumma. I do not wish to take a position sectionally. I 
am quite familiar with the San Francisco area, as you know, but it 
has caused us some difficulty in the past in that we occasionally were 
not able to recruit for our naval shipyards in the bay area adequate 
personnel. 

We could not get welders so that we have had to train them. We 
could not get sheet metalworkers so that we would get them in and 
train them and make sheet metalworkers out of people who previously 
had no skill in this trade. 

Mr. Mar.urarp. That is rather expensive 
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Admiral Mumma. It is. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, admiral. We appreciate your coming up 
always. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We have one more witness, Mr. Ralph Dewey. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. DEWEY, VICE PRESIDENT, PACIFIC 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Dewey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief. 
I have no prepared statement. 

I am Ralph B. Dewey, vice president of the Pacific American 
Steamship Association. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that these hearings would not be 
complete without some voice from the ship operators. I think that 
perhaps the Pacific coast ship operators have as great a stake in the 
ship construction dispersal within this country as any others. There 
is a natural interest and inclination by any ship operator operating 
from the Pacific coast to use yards which are in his own neighborhood. 

This is more than just an inclination. It is an economic “advantage 
to have available close by during the operation period of the vessel 
skilled men who participated in ‘the construction phase. 

At the present time our area and other areas elsewhere within the 
country are without adequate construction programs for the benefit 
of the operating industry that serves that region. What effect might 
come from the survey that is proposed in this legislation we are not 
prepared to say at this time because it is to be only a survey and to 
be judged upon the merits of the survey 

We feel that certain facts will be demonstrated in such a survey 
to show the economic advantage of encouraging, through whatever 
devices are available to this committee and to the Maritime Admin- 
istration, the construction of vessels in areas which are not now 
engaged in an adequate program to build up these skills and to 
serve those ship operators during their operational period which is 
so important. 

In the past 10 years on the west coast there has largely been only 
ship repair going on. Ship repairing is akin to ship construction, but 
it is only, in the colloquial sense, a kissing cousin. There are numerous 
repair jobs which come along which are far be yond the capacities of 
certain of the repair yards. They require the expert knowledge and 
the engineering skills that are only a part of a staff which is engaged 
in initial construction. 

So, to orient the hearing, Mr. Chairman, a little bit farther into the 
area of ship operation, we do sincerely urge that this committee by 
whatever language seems appropriate empower, indeed mandate the 
Maritime Administration in coordination with the Department of 
the Navy to develop material and data which will bring clearly forth 
and show the necessity for dispersal of ship facilities within this 
country. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate very 
much the time of the committee. 

The CuarrMaAn. Thank you very much. 

(The following was received for insertion:) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The metal trades department of the AFL-CIO hereby expresses its endorsement 
and support of H. R. 10560 amending section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, as amended, by requiring periodic surveys of existing shipyards as pro- 
vided in the bill. We will appreciate your noting our position on this matter to 
the members of the committee and making same a matter of record in the hearing 
held on this matter on June 13. 

J. A. BROWNLow, 
President, Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE ADVvoOcATE GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1956. 
Hon. Hererert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHarrRMAN: Your request for comment on H. R. 10546, a bill 
to require periodic survey by the Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board of 
national shipbuilding capability, has been assigned to this Department by the 
Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 

The bill would amend section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to direct the Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board, with the advice 
and assistance of the Secretary of the Navy, to survey existing shipyards at least 
once a year to determine whether their capability and capacity, including facil- 
ities and skilled personnel, provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic 
points for national defense or emergency purposes. 

It is believed that the authority to make such surveys, as necessary, is implied 
in the present wording of section 502 (f). However, there would be no objection 
to providing specific authority as proposed, but certain technical revisions should 
be made to the bill as indicated below. 

The Department of the Navy has an important mobilization responsibility in 
helping to maintain the skills and facilities of private yards for building combatant 
ships. The Bureau of Ships has conducted numerous shipyard surveys and 
maintains a current record, for procurement purposes and mobilization planning, 
of the potential and capacity of shipyards and boatyards throughout the country. 
These mobilization planning functions are carried on by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships, as Coordinator of Shipbuilding, Conversion, and Repair for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. By virtue of a recently executed agreement between the 
Department of Defense and the Department of Commerce, the Chief of this 
Bureau also acts as Coordinator for Ship Repair and Conversion for both Depart- 
ments. 

Many of the private yards included in the Navy’s mobilization planning are, of 
course, qualified for building merchant types, as well as combatant ships. 
However, of the country’s presently operative shipyards, only four are allocated, 
under industrial mobilization plans, exclusively for merchant-ship construction. 
Although the Navy recognizes that certain mobilization planning functions are 
conferred by statute upon the Maritime Administration, it is apparent that the 
Navy today, in planning for combatant ship construction, has assumed primary 
mobilization responsibility for a major part of the private shipbuilding and repair 
industry. 

Experience has demonstrated that shipyard surveys conducted each year, as 
would be authorized under the proposed amendment, are not justified by the small 
number and extent of changes in the industry’s potential which take place during 
the course of a single year. The records of the Navy Bureau of Ships are kept 
current on a 3-year basis. 

In order to prevent duplicate surveys, to recognize the respective mobilization 
assignments of both the Maritime Administration and the Navy, and to eliminate 
the ‘‘navy yard’’ provision of existing law which is not applicable in the light of 
the current division of mobilization planning functions, it is suggested that the 
bill be redrafted as indicated below: 

That section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is hereby 


amended to read as follows: 
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“(f) The Secretary of Commerce, with the advice of and in coordination with 
the Secretary of the Navy, shall periodically, as required for purposes of this Act, 
survey the existing shipyards engaged in merchant ship construction, or review 
available data on such shipyards if deemed adequate, to determine whether their 
capabilities for merchant-ship construction, including facilities and skilled per- 
sonnel, provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic points for purposes of 
national defense and national emergency. The Secretary of Commerce, in con- 
nection with ship construction, reconstruction, reconditioning, or remodeling 
under title VII and section 509, and the Federal Maritime Board, in connection 
with ship construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning under title V (except 
section 509), upon a basis of a finding that the award of the proposed construction, 
reconstruction, reconditioning, or remodeling work will remedy an existing 
inadequacy in such mobilization base as to the capabilities and capacities of a 
shipyard or shipyards at a strategic point, and after taking into consideration the 
benefits accruing from standardized construction, the conditions of unemploy- 
ment, and the needs and reasonable requirements of all shipyards, may, with the 
approval of the President, allocate such construction, reconstruction, recondi- 
tioning, or remodeling to such yard or yards in such manner as it may be deter- 
mined to be fair, just, and reasonable to all sections of the country, subject to the 
provisions of this subsection.” 

This Department, as a result of conferences with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has agreed to furnish to the Secretary of Commerce, data 
with respect to naval shipyards engaged in merchant ship construction, if any, 
under section 502 (e) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended. 

Subject to the foregoing comments, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of 
the Department of Defense, interposes no objection to enactment of H. R. 10546. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. SHEELEY, 
Rear Admiral, USN, 
Assistant Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington 25. 
Hon. HERBERT G. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mp. CuHarrRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of April 18, 1956, 
for the views of this Department with respect to H. R. 10546, a bill to require 
periodic survey by the Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board of national 
shipbuilding capability. 

The bill would amend section 502 (f) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, by adding at the beginning thereof a sentence as follows: ‘‘The Chairman 
of the Federal Maiitime Board, with the advice and assistance of the Secretary of 
the Navy, shall, not less often than once a year, survey existing shipyards to de- 
termine whether their capability and capacity, including facilities and skilled 
personnel, provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic points for national 
defense or emergency purposes.” 

Apparently the amendment is designed to make the survey of shipyards serve 
as the basis for allocating Government subsidized or controlled merchant ship 
construction. The language introduces a new factor into section 502 (f) findings. 
Section 502 (f) requires as a preliminary to any allocation under it, a finaing that 
“existing shipyards, including Navy yards, do not provide adequate facilities to 
meet necessary requirements for purposes of national defense and national er er- 
gency, with special regard to providing facilities for the national defense at stra- 
tegic points.’”” The proposed amendment brings in the concepts of ‘‘capability and 
capacity” in lieu of ‘facilities,’ but including “facilities and skilled personnel,’’ 
and the concept of “adequate mobilization base.’’ Thus, it appears that the de- 
terminations resulting from the surveys would not be coordinate with the findings 
required under the existing language of section 502 (f) and, hence, the proposed 
survey would not be a proper basis for invoking the existing provisions of section 
52 (f). 
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You will note that we are authorized and directed under section 211 (f) to 
investigate, determine and keep current records of * * * the number, location, 
and efficiency of the shipyards existing on the date of the enactment of this act 
or thereafter built in the United States. 

In accord with Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, it appears that the making 
of the survey should be placed in the Secretary of Commerce (whose authority 
will be administered by the Maritime Administrator) rather than in the Chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Board, so that his determinations as to capability and 
capacity of existing shipyards would be available for use by the Board and the 
Maritime Administration. 

In order fully to coordinate the proposed survey with the allocation provisions 
of section 502 (f), the first sentence of paragraph (f) of section 502, as amended, 
should be amended to read as follows: 

‘‘(f) The Secretary of Commerce, with the advice of and in coordination with 
the Secretary of the Navy, shall periodically as required for purposes of this Act, 
survey the existing shipyards engaged in merchant ship construction or review 
available data on such shipyards if deemed adequate, to determine whether their 
capabilities for merchant ship construction, including facilities and skilled per- 
sonnel, provide an adequate mobilization base at strategic points for purposes 
of national defense and national emergency. The Secretary of Commerce, in 
connection with ship construction, reconstruction, reconditioning, or remodeling 
under title VII and section 509, and the Federal Maritime Board, in connection 
with ship construction, reconstruction, or reconditioning under title V (except 
section 509), upon a basis of a finding that the award of the proposed construction, 
reconstruction, reconditioning, or remodeling work will remedy an existing 
inadequacy in such mobilization base as to the capabilities and capacities of a 
shipyard or shipyards at a strategic point, and after taking into consideration the 
benefits accruing from standardized construction, the conditions of unemploy- 
ment, and the needs and reasonable requirements of all shipyards, may, with the 
approval of the President, allocate such construction, reconstruction, recon- 
ditioning, or remodeling to such yard or yards, in such manner as it may be 
determined to be fair, just, and reasonable to all sections of the country, subject 
to the provisions of this subsection.” 

Based upon conferences with the Navy Department, it is understood that the 
Navy Department will furnish the Secretary of Commerce data with respect to 
Navy shipyards, if any, engaged in merchant ship construction as provided for in 
section 502 (f) of the act. 

Subject to the consideration of these amendments, we recommend favorable 
consideration of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection to 
the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
SincLalIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


The committee will now go into executive session. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee proceeded to executive 
session. ) 





AUTHORIZING PERIODIC SURVEYS OF NATIONAL SHIP- 
BUILDING CAPABILITY AND THE CONVEYANCE OF 
THE WILMINGTON, N. €., RESERVE SHIPYARD 





FRIDAY, JUNE 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, in the committee room, at 
10 a. m., Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman of the committee) 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Frank W. Boykin, Edward J. 
Robeson, Jr., George P. Miller, James A. Byrne, Thor C. Tollefson, 
John J. Allen, Jr., and William S. Mailliard. 

Also present: Representative F. Ertel Carlyle. 

Also present: Clarence Morse, Maritime Administration; Adm. 
Walter Ford, Maritime Administration; and David E. Jones, Facilities 
Management Branch, Maritime Administration; Hon. Dan Cameron, 
mayor of Wilmington, N. C.; Edwin Pate, chairman, North Carolina 
State Ports Authority; Raymond Bryan, vice chairman, North 
Carolina State Ports Authority; and Col. R. S. Marr, executive 
director, North Carolina State Ports Authority; M. M. Fitzhugh, 
retired plant engineer of Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 

The CHarrMan. Gentlemen, this conference is called as a result of 
a request made by the State of North Carolina on the Maritime 
Administration for utilization of the standby shipyard property at 
Wilmington, N.C. The State offers to trade the Government certain 
property for the property now held as the standby shipyard. 

There were several conferences held between the Maritime Adminis- 
trator and Mr. Marr, the director of ports for the State of North 
Carolina, at which time there was present Mr. Tollefson, Mr. Allen, 
myself, and Mr. Carlyle, and at other conferences Mr. Robeson of 
Virginia and Mr. Miller. The committee deemed it advisable to go to 
Wilmington, N. C., and see the standby shipyard and the reserve fleet 
and also to see the property that the State of North Carolina offered 
in exchange. 

It is the responsibility of the Merchant Marine Committee from 
time to time to observe the activities of the Maritime Administration 
in its custody of the reserve fleet and the standby shipyards. So that 
was a major part of the visit of the committee to Wilmington, N. C, 

After the trip to Wilmington, the committee has talked informally, 
one with the other. Since the return of the committee the chairman 
of the committee directed a member of the staff of the committee to 
visit the office of the Maritime Administration to read over the reports 
on the condition of the standby yard and to ascertain, if possible, the 
availability of the yard in an emergency. 
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It came to the attention of the Chair that a survey had been made 
some several years ago by a group of construction engineers, Frederick 
R. Harris, and that the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. had been 
requested to send one of its top engineers to look at the yard and to 
appraise its value and readiness for emergency purposes. 

The committee failed to find the report that was made by the 
representative from Newport News in the files of Maritime. So 
the chairman of the committee called Mr. M. M. Fitzhugh, former 
plant engineer of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., now retired, 
asking certain questions as to his report. 

In the light of the conversation that took place, the chairman 
thought that Mr. Fitzhugh should be called to Washington to advise 
us of his findings at Wilmington and to give us a report this morning 
on his observation and an appraisal of the yard. 

The committee is paying Mr. Fitzhugh’s expenses. 

Mr. Fitzhugh, I would like for you to give your full name in the 
record, your background—that is, your preparation for the position 
you held with Newport News, how long you held it and what your 
duties were there—and just how you came to go to Wilmington to 
appraise the yard and what your findings were and what your report 
was after your appraisal. You may proceed, sir. 





STATEMENT OF M. M. FITZHUGH, RETIRED PLANT ENGINEER, 
NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Mr. Firzuven. I am M. M. Fitzhugh. I graduated from Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, postgraduate, University of Virginia, went 
to the shipyard in 1915 as a cost accountant though I had the 
engineering education. I was promoted to plant engineer about 1925, 
I do not remember the exact date. I held that position until I was 
67 vears old, which I think was in 1953. So that I was plant engineer 
about 28 years. 

The CuHarrMAN. Your duties as plant engineer comprised what? 

Mr. Firzuvueu. Plant engineer in Newport News is responsible to 
advise the management on the purcbase of real estate, design and 
construction of buildings, gives advice on purchase of equipment, 
layout of the plant, and the installation, and to see that the equipment 
works. That is his direct responsibility. 

His indirect responsibility is to see that the facility is maintained 
properly after it is installed. 

The trip that I made—incidentally, there were three of us that 
went together on this first inspection, Mr. P. F. Halsey, who was 
then superintendent of construction and who formerly was vice 
president and general manager of the Wilmington yard, and another 
fellow—I forget his name for the moment. 

The CuHarrRMAN. Before you go further, did you have anything 
to do with the construction, design, or operation of the Wilmington 
shipyard for construction of war-built vessels in World War II? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I did; yes, sir. I was one of three who were 
delegated on January 1, 1941, to pick out a site for a shipyard. We 
looked over a number of sites and finally decided that Wilmington 
had the things we needed. It had rail transportation, it had water- 
front property available and had a fairly good labor market. Those 
things were essential to building a shipyard anywhere. 
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When it was decided to put the yard at Wilmington, I laid out the 
original yard on a drawing board on my own desk. After the yard 
was started and we got a little bit of the groundwork done, I got them 
to appoint one of my assistants, Mr. LePorte, as plant engineer for 
the North Carolina yard. I was retained in a general supervisory 
capacity and went down at least once a week for 1 or 2 days, sometimes 
longer. I was connected with the yard then until after the peace it 
was decided to hold it as a standby. 

The Cuairman. During construction of the yard were there any 
changes made in the plan of the yard? 

Mr. Firzuven. Yes; there were quite a few changes. Of course, 
you say “any changes”’; they are always present in a shipyard; they do 
not stay put. 

The CHarRMAN. Will you put in the changes from the original con- 
cepts of the yard? 

Mr. FirzHuaH. We were asked to put in 6 shipways, but then 
they stepped up the requirements for ships and we were asked then 
to put in 3 more shipways, making a total of 9, I think that is correct. 
Then we found that we did not have enough room for subassembly 
work and for storage of parts to go in the ships, and so the Commission 
purchased an additional plot of land up the river on which we built 
the mold loft and fabrication shops which are now leased, I believe, 
to Babcock & Wilcox. 

One other thing your records may not show, but I think it is a 
fact. For some reason when that shipyard was first started the 
Maritime Commission it was then, I think, either for legislative reasons 
or by executive order was not permitted to buy real estate so that the 
original yard down there, the land we are talking about now, originally 
belonged to the shipyard. The Maritime Commission did not have 
title to it and would not take title to it. They finally later bought it 
from the shipyard at the same cost that we paid jor it. 

The CuarrMaNn. During the construction of ships did you find the 
yard adequate in space? 

Mr. Fitzuuau. After the loft was put in, that addition, everything 
was all right except the shipways were not wide enough and the 
cranes were not of sufficient capacity to do the work safely that we 
had to do to get the production out. We had 15-ton cranes and 
25-ton cranes and they were not big enough and still are not. 

The Cuairman. After you built the ship and launched it, did you 
have any difficulty with the finishing? What do you call it? 

Mr. Firzuveu. Outfitting. No; not particularly. We had the 
outfitting shops. They were added onto from time to time. 

The Cuarrman. Was the outfitting space congested and did it delay 
the completion of the ship to any extent? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. So far as I know it did not. 

The CuarrMan. Now, then, how did you happen to appraise this 
yard later? 

Mr. Firznucu. Mr. Bonner, I am not positive, but I think that 
was a request made by Admiral Cochrane to Mr. Blewett who was 
then executive vice president. 

The CuHarrMAN. You did go and appraise it? 

Mr. FirzHuau. Yes; we went at Mr. Woodward’s request. 

The CuarrmMan. To whom did you make the report? 
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Mr. Firzuuaeu. I made that report to Mr. Woodward as I recall 
on January 22, 1951. 

The CHarrMan. 1951? 

Mr. Firzuucu. Yes. There is a prior report I do not have a 
copy of. 

The Cuarrman. Who made the prior report? 

Mr. Frrzuvuau. I made the prior report. 

The CHAarRMAN. What date? 

Mr. Firzuveu. I do not remember. 

The CuarrMan. Approximately what date? 

Mr. Firzuvenu. It was along about the same time, just a short 
time before January 22, 1951. 

The CHarrMaN. Do you know whether or not a copy of this report 
was sent to the Maritime Administrator, or Commission at that time? 

Mr. Firznuex. Not to my knowledge. I am sure it was. 

The CuHarrMaNn. Did you have any conferences with Admiral 
Cochrane as to your findings there? 

Mr. Firzuvaen. No, sir. 

The CHarkMAN. What were your findings when you appraised the 
standby yard? 

Mr. Firznvucn. Well, the heart of the shipyard is the shipbuilding 
ways and the outfitting piers. We found that the ways, regardless 
of what type of ship you were going to build, were almost worthless 
We had been requested by the Commission to build these shipways 
to last for a limited period of time and of such design that could be 
quickly constructed of as far as possible local materials and at the 
least possible cost. Therefore, the shipways to start with were of 
quite light construction, much lighter than at Newport News, the 
lumber was untreated and unpainted, and when we examined the 
shipyard in 1951 these shipways were practically rotting to pieces. 
The piers were in the same condition. I do not think there is any 
lumber in the piers worth anything until you got below water. It 
had rotted everything above low water, rotted beyond value. Under 
water was all right if you could get to it. 

The CuarrMan. The general condition of the yard, as a whole, at 
the time you examined it, what would be your appraisal of it for 
immediate activation? 

Mr. Firzuvenr. I cannot answer that, Mr. Bonner, because it 
depends on what you want to use the yard for. It could have been 
rehabilitated for perhaps 10 million for building the same type of 
ship that had been built before. 

Another thing, you asked about a change. We did make a change 
in the shipways themselves, the appurtenances to the shipways, to 
build the larger ships. 

The CuarrMaNn. Victory’s or Liberty’s 

Mr. Firznvucu. We started to build the C-2, built the Liberty’s 
first, the Victory’s and the C-2’s. They were the largest. Each 
change i in type of ship made some changes in the yard. 

Now, when Admiral Cochrane requested us to make a survey of 
the yard he asked us to make an estimate of what it would cost to 
put the yard back in condition to build a larger ship than was 
originally contemplated. That ship was to be 76-foot beam by 560 
feet length overall and those ships could not possibly have been built 
on the old ways. We estimated at that time, my recollection is— 
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well, I do not remember what the estimate was and I have not that 
report with me. Later on, in 1953, the Maritime Commission em- 
ployed Frederick R. Harris, Inc., to design ways to accommodate 
these larger ships. Their estimate that I have here was $24,640,120 
to rebuild the shipyard to build these ships. That figure subsequently 
was reduced to $21,453,700. But I do not know what the condition 
is now. Those figures were in 1953. There have been a lot of 
changes. 

The CHarrMAN. As you saw the yard in 1951, if you were to rebuild 
it for the construction of the type of modern ship today, a ship as 
deseribed in Admiral Cochrane’s letter, what would you have to do 
to do it? 

Mr. Firzaueu. First you would have to practically scrap all the 
shipways that you have there now, scrap everything that shows above 
ground, and start in and build wider shipways and longer shipways. 

The CuarrMan. Does that include all the layout of the yard other 
than the shipways? 

Mr. Firznueu. This figure that I quoted you, $24-plus million, 
included all the things that were necessary. 

The CHarrMANn. Taking up everything that was there and re- 
building? 

Mr. FirznHuau. No, just the shipways. You would have to rebuild 
the shipways. You would have to rebuild the outfitting piers and 
increase the length, I think, about 200 feet because these ships were 
so much longer than the ones the yard was originally built for. 

The CHarrMAN. The handling equipment there at present, could 
that be used in modern-day construction of ships? 

Mr. FitrzuucuH. Not to good advantage, no, sir. The cranes are 
too light. I can answer that perhaps better by reciting what has 
happened at the parent yard in Newport News. We had cranes that 
ran from 3% tons, shipbuilding cranes, mind you, up to 7%. In World 
War II at the beginning we put in new equipment of cranes with 
capacities generally of 25 tons, traveling cranes. 

The CHarrMAN. What is the capacity now? 

Mr. FirzHueH. Some 15’s and some 25’s. Since this happened we 
rebuilt 1 shipway at Newport News, built 2 additional shipways, and 
in order to work the job efficiently, to put in as large subassemblies as 
you should put in to carry on work fast, we put in 50-ton cranes. If 
you should rebuild that shipyard at Wilmington, you should scrap 
all of the 15-ton cranes, body, boots, and britches, and put in 50-ton 
cranes supplemented in some cases by the 25’s that are there. 

I would like to remind you of this, too. We had an awful time 
there because we could not get what we wanted; it was not available. 
We had to buy cranes from all over the lot, bought them from Oregon, 
Pittsburgh, and we did not get what we wanted. Age has not im- 
proved them. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have occasion to look at the tools that 
are now stored at Wilmington? 

Mr. Firznueu. Yes, sir. The small tools that would be kept in a 
storeroom have been very well preserved and they were in good condi- 
tion. The electrical equipment, the motor generators—of course, 
that yard never generated any power, there was no generation there. 
We did have motor generator sets for conversion from AC to DC. 
That equipment was in good condition and still is so far as I know. 
I would not say it still is, but it was in good condition at that time. 
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The CuarrMan. How about the buildings? 

Mr. Firzaucu. The steel buildings were well preserved. The 
wooden buildings were in fair condition. They had had a lot of 
trouble with them, roofs and all sorts of things. They had been very 
well maintained, but those wooden buildings, in my judgment, are 
not adequate for the present-day shipbuilding purposes. 

The CuHarrMan. The buildings that are there are not adequate for 
present-day purposes? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I do not think so because they are not well arranged 
and being wooden buildings you could not get the height and span and 
things that are essential if a building for that purpose is going to be 
used efficiently. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you examine the railroad trackage in the 
yard? 
~ Mr. Firzuvau. The rails are all right. They had streaks of rust 
but were not rusted too badly. 

The CHarrmMan. The foundation of the trackage? 

Mr. Firzuucu. The trackage was ties and the ties were pretty well 
rotted out. I think we estimated that two-thirds of the ties were 
gone. That is my recollection. 

The CHarrMAN. You filed a report. Do you have with you a copy 
of the report? 

Mr. Firzuvueu. I have a copy of two reports, the report to Mr. 
Blewett of January 22, 1951, and then a report to Mr. Howard Mars- 
den, of the Maritime Commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. You made a report to Mr. Marsden? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I did not make a report. On March 10, 1953, Mr. 
Marsden wrote me a letter forwarding the Harris report and estimate. 

The CuarrMan. For what purpose did he write you? 

Mr. Firzuveu. He asked for my advice. I had a lot of correspond- 
ence with Marsden. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Marsden is an official of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Firzuueu. Yes. He was Chief of the Ports and Properties 
Branch of the Maritime Commission in 1953. 

The CHarrMaNn. He wrote you requesting what? 

Mr. Firzuvex. Requesting comments and criticisms. You see, he 
got that report originally and then he cajled me and asked if I could 
go to Wilmington with him and one of his assistants to go over the 
thing with Harris’ people, who were making the layout and design, 
and with the Army engineers. Harris was to do the preliminary lay- 
out and Army engineers—how they got into shipyard building, I do 
not know—but they were to do all the detailed design from Harris’ 
preliminaries. 

I went to Wilmington and Mr. Marsden wrote me this letter for- 
warding the report from Harris and asked for my comments and criti- 
cisms. 

The CHarrMaANn. Did you make them? 

Mr. Firzuvau. Yes, sir. That is the letter I have here to Mr. 
Howard Marsden dated March 16, 1953. 

The CHarrMaN. In substance what did you say as to the proposal? 

Mr. Frirzavueu. The principal criticism I made was that the thing 
was too expensive, that they had not used good engineering judg- 
ment in selecting materials and in design. I think I was pretty well 
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right because in the last paragraph of my letter, I say, ‘‘As a result of 
our conference at Wilmington estimated cost seems to have been re- 
duced by $3,186,420. That is very good, but in my judgment about 
half good enough.” 

That was my principal criticism. 

The CHarrMan. Now, if they were going to build a special type 
ship at Wilmington, would you rather rebuild that yard or would you 
rather build a yard in a new site with larger space and higher eleva- 
tion? 

Mr. Firzuuau. The elevation, Mr. Bonner, does not make any 
difference really. The space, there is one requirement that this 
shipyard does not meet and cannot be made to meet and that is it 
was not deep enough from the waterfront back in our case to the rail- 
road. The railroad was too close to the water and we did not have 
room enough to properly organize the yard for a decent flow of material 
because we had material flowing in two directions and that is always 
bad in a shipyard. We ought to have had a straight line flow. That 
requires greater depth than we had available there. From that 
standpoint a new site would be very much to be desired. 

The Cuairman. The Fitzhugh report has estimated $21 million to 
rehabilitate the yard. What would a completely new yard cost there? 

Mr. Firznucu. Mr. Bonner, may I correct that a little bit? I did 
not make this figure of $21 million-plus. That was not my figure, but 
that was the figure of Harris after I had criticized their first figure 
of $24 million. 

The CuarrMan. They reduced it? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. It is their figure reduced. I told them that that 
was all right to reduce it $3,186,000 but they ought to reduce it about 
6 million. 

The CuarrmMan. What would you appraise the value of the yard as 
it is today at Wilmington? 

Mr. Firzuucu. That is too much for me. I do not know. I am 
Sorry. 

The CHatrMan. What would it cost to rebuild the yard? 

Mr. Firzxvau. I do not think you can rebuild that yard for less 
than 40 to 50 million. I think it will cost you all of that at the present 
prices. 

The CuarrMAN. Would it be advisable to rebuild the yard at that 
site? 

Mr. Firzuvueu. No; I do not think so. 

The CuarrMan. I ask you to look at a chart that the port com- 
mission has of a proposed exchange of property and I ask you which 
site it would be better to attempt to build ships on. Mr. Marr will 
show you the chart of the Wilmington site at present and a chart of 
property that the State of North Carolina offers to exchange for the 
old site. You take your time and look at it. 

(Mr. Marr shows document to Mr. Fitzhugh.) 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I would like to remark here, while I say a new yard 
would cost 40 to 50 million, I think this yard could be worked a little 
less than that. It would make some saving but the saving would not, 
in my judgment, be worth while in the less efficient yard you would 
have for building heavy ships. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this. Are you generally familiar 
with the terrain and waterfront of the Wilmington area and the area 
that the reserve ship basin is now in? 
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Mr. Firzaven. Yes; I am fairly familiar with it. I know that 
directly across was a big marsh with one little island, Eagle Island, 
where the power company put their transformers and above that, my 
recollection is there is a fairly narrow peninsula between the mouth 
of the Brunswick River and Cape Fear River. Above the bridge 
upriver there was a site that Mr. Cameron and his associates had 
gotten options on when we were down there and they said they would 
give us the land for nothing if we would recommend building a shipyard 
there. We looked that land over and it was totally unsuitable. We 
figured we would rather spend our own money—and we were at that 
time spending our own money—and get the best site we could rather 
than to go across the river. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask Mr. Marr to explain the location there 
and then you answer the question. 

I want you to be familiar with it. Has Mr. Marr shown you that 
this property is within 2 miles of 2 railroads and is available to the 
highway and comprises how many acres, Mr. Marr? 

Mr. Marr. About 270 acres. 

Mr. Frrzuveu. I begin to get the story now because what makes 
this thing possible, it was impossible before, what makes it possible 
for use as a shipyard is the fact that they have dredged Brunswick 
River wide enough into which to launch a ship. 

The CuarrMan. I want you to familiarize yourself with it. 

(Mr. Marr shows document to Mr. Fitzhugh.) 

The CuarrMaNn. I want you to familiarize yourself with that and 
the question is whether it would be advisable to rebuild at the old site 
or at a new site. 

Mr. Firzaucu. The new site is very much superior to the old one 
on account of the greater depth. In this case we have 1,200 feet ap- 
proximately, which I say was too nsrrow this way. The other has 
2,900 feet. It is very much superior in that respect. 

The CuatrMan. Your answer would be then it would be too the 
best interests of the Government in the national defense to build a new 
yard at this site rather than to rebuild the old yard at its present site? 

Mr. Firznvucu. Now, Mr. Bonner, I think we should qualify that 
to some extent. You have two factors. I have already explained I 
think that 

The CuarrMan. Let me say one more thing. The State of North 
Carolina has built these port buildings and they propose, should they 
acquire this property, to spend an additional $4 million in building 
additional docks and piers. 

All of this would come back to the national defense in case of an 
emergency. There is one track leading into the present site, the Coast 
Line Railroad, one railroad. Now must be taken into consideration 
the utilization of the docks for the national defense and the construc- 
tion of ships for national defense being supplied by one railroad and 
one track. Now the question. 

Mr. Firzaucu. Your idea is: Would it be better to rebuild this 
plant for the larger ships or go to a new site? I sey that needs 
qualification, I think in two respects. The first is that it would not 
be quite as expensive to rebuild that one, you would not have quite 
as good a shipyard. 

On the other hand, you could rebuild on this site a lot quicker, with 
less time, than you could on a new site. There is a lot of work that is 
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already done here that you would have to do all over again on a new 
site. I am not saying it would not be to your overall advantage but 
I say those things must be taken into consideration, it seems to me, to 
consider the overall picture. 

Mr. TotieFrson. Where could the quickest work be done? 

Mr. Firzuveu. In the old plant. 

Mr. Toiierson. That is taking into consideration the removal of 
the piers and the ways? That would take into consideration the time 
to remove the piers and ways? 

Mr. FirzHucu. You let it run a couple of more years and you will 
not have any removal. The termites and other things are doing that 
for you. 

You must remember that there is a major change and the thing 
that is most annoying and time-consuming in a job of this sort where 
you have a lot of ¢ onflic ting interests is the time to get the job designed, 
We were able, I think I have a schedule here, in one of my reports I 
had a chronology, I do not have it with me, but we started to work, 
we were told to go down there the Ist day of January. We launched 
the first ship on December 11 of that year. That was Pearl Harbor 
day and we had just launched a ship that day. We launched a ship 
in 11 months, but in that case we were told by the Commission to go 
build a shipyard. You are the doctor. Build the kind of shipyard 
that will build these ships in the time. 

So we were fortunate that we had no interference whatever. But 
if you start out and are going to do this thing with a consulting 
engineering firm, with Maritime Commission, w ‘ith all the best pur- 
poses in the world, you are not going to get the job done quickly. 

My suggestion w vould be that if you want to spend some money, to 
divide your property that you have there, separate the sheep from the 
goats. There is some of that stuff that is obsolete and will never be 
good in a shipyard again. There is some that is perfectly sound and 
will be good from now on so far as we know. Separate those and sell 
what is definitely obsolete, store and take care of the smaller propor- 
tion of that which is good, and for heaven’s sake get somebody to 
make you a design so that if the emergency comes you have got it 
on paper and people have agreed that this is what we are going to do. 
If you do not do that you will never get a shipyard in the time you 
ought to get it. Maybe you will not get it at all. 

The Cuarrman. You are familiar with the railroad that leads into 
the present site? 

Mr. Firznuau. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN. Would the railroad supply the facilities for the 
armed services to use the present docks and the contemplated docks 
and also supply the shipyard? : 

Mr. Firzuuau. | am very doubtful of that, Mr. Bonner. I think 
that you would have to make some arrangement if you were going 
to attempt to serve both, you would have to make arrangements 
somehow to get another main-line track in or you would have to resort 
to unloading over there at the other railroad and barging across the 
river for shipbuilding purposes. 

The CHarrMAN. That is the point, whether or not it is more advis- 
able to retain this yard for the dual purpose or to separate it and have 
a construction yard accessible to two railroads and a highway. 
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Mr. Firznvuau. Overall I would like to see the yard turned over to 
the State of North Carolina to make some use of because they possibly 
can make use of it. We may or may not ever need a shipyard down 
there. You have one sure thing, that another one is in the realm of 
speculation. 

The CuarrMan. Would it be advisable, if you did change and 
separate the two, to lay the foundation of a shipyard at the present 
time and then build what you want on it at the time you need it? 

Mr. Firzuueu. I would not go any further, Mr. Bonner, than to 
make plans. The reason I feel rather strongly about that is because 


we were quite successful, I think. I do not like to get into arguments 
so 





The CuHarrMAn. There is no argument here. This is a conference, 
no argument. 

Mr. Firzuvueu. I think that instead of getting into an argument I 
would just admit that the Newport News Shipbuilding is the best 
shipyard in the world. 

The CHarrMAN. We take that for granted. That is understood 
when you came here. 

Mr. Firzuueu. So before the war started I think in 1936, we were 
given by the Navy a list of ships that would probably be required out 
of Newport News in case of emergency. Working with the Navy I 
laid out that plan and made the estimates to find out what it would 
cost and went so far as to get detailed designs made for a lot of the 
special equipment we had to have. 

Resulting from that, the day after, within 24 hours after the 
emergency came on and we were directed to proceed, we had requi- 
sitions, firm requisitions, placed for millions of dollars of special 
equipment. You can go that far and that will save you a tremendous 
amount of time. It will save you to beat the band. I do not think it 
would be advisable to go further than that at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Touuerson. I do not gather that you care to express a pref- 
erence as to sites except with qualifications? 

Mr. Frrzuven. I think that is true. 

Mr. To.tierson. Let me put the question another way. Do you 
think the Government would be making any serious error if it traded 
properties? 

Mr. Frrzuucu. No; I do not think so. I can answer that cate- 
gorically—no. 

Mr. Touuerson. Do you think in that connection that there would 
be any great additional expense involved to the Government? 

Mr. Firzuveu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Touuerson. You think there would be? 

Mr. Firzuueu. Yes, unquestionably. Because there are quite a 
few things there we could use to fair advantage. The expense would 
be greater . 

The CHatrMAn. What is that? 

Mr. Frrzuvueu. The expense of building.a new shipyard on a new 
site would be undoubtedly greater than to rebuild this one. On the 
other hand, I think you would get your money’s worth on a new site 
because the shipyard would be so much better than this one. 

Mr. Totuerson. That was going to be my next question. 
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In other words, despite the additional expense that might be in- 
volved for the Government it would be a worthwhile expense because 
you would obtain a better and more efficient yard? 

Mr. Frrzuven. I think so and I think that is proved by experience. 
As I was told the reason this yard was held as a reserve yard, standby 
yard, was that its operating efficiency was higher than any other 
shipvard in this country building this type of ship. I have been told 
that. When you are building ships that will cost you anywhere from 
$5 million to $20 million apiece depending on type, you do not have to 
have very much differential in saving to pay interest on a whale of an 
investment. 

Mr. Touuerson. I am not familiar with the cost of maintaining the 
yard. As we saw it when we were down there it seemed there were a 
lot of people there. Can you tell me how many men are there? 

Mr. Morse. 232, of which 32 are in the yard, 200 are on the 
reserve fleet. 

Mr. Toutuerson. There could be some saving there if there was an 
exchange of properties? 

Mr. FirzHuenu. Yes. 

Mr. Touiuerson. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Rosgson. I will not ask Mr. Fitzhugh any questions. I have 
known Mr. Fitzhugh 40 years, associated with him 35, and unequiv- 
ocally I will say there is no question of his engineering ability, his 
integrity, and his interest in the country’s best interests. 

Mr. Miter. Do you subscribe, as he does, to the efficiency of 
Newport News? 

Mr. Roseson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Fitzhugh, you are now familiar with the site 
that is proposed to be given in exchange? 

Mr. Firzuuau. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You are thoroughly familiar with it. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Fitzhugh, in answer to Mr. Tollefson’s question 
you said that the new yard would be more expensive but other things 
compensating it, if you took into consideration the fact that if we 
accepted the new site, the State of North Carolina could extend its 
docks and make them more efficient for wartime purposes and added 
that to the other things, would it not pretty much overbalance in 
favor of a new yard? 

Mr. Firzuueu. I am thoroughly in agreement that that shipyard 
under present conditions, the way I see it as a layman and not as a 
legislator, but as a layman and engineer, I do not think the shipyard 
ought to be retained as a shipyard if you can do anything with it 
that will bring you in a little cash money. There are lots of things 
that can be sold there. 

Mr. Miter. The potential of that property for other purposes 
that is presently stymieing orderly advancement of a port that would 
be essential in time of war 

Mr. Firzuvucu. We had to rent warehouses all over the lot. 

Mr. Miter. With the port right next door—— 

Mr. Firzuuau. Now, even though the shipyard were on the other 
side it would not be necessary for us to rent those warehouses because 
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it is my recollection the Maritime Commission has a string on that 
anyhow, that they can take over if they need to. 

Mr. Mituzr. T hey have a string on it but they would be destroying 
another type of facility. 

Mr. Firzuvuen. I say in case of emergency you would go ahead and 
use it regardless. 

Mr. Miuurr. You mean the present yard? 

Mr. Firzavan. Yes; the present warehouses, new warehouses. 

Mr. Miuuer. The port facilities? 

Mr. Firzaucu. The port facilities you would use them anyhow for 
shipbuilding or other purposes even though the shipyard were on the 
other side of the river. 

Mr. Miter. In the event of an emergency the port facilities would 
become quite crowded and would be highly essential, too, so you have 
two major units of defense competing for a limited amount of land and 
a limited railroad. Perhaps this is the time to separate them. 

Mr. Firzuven. This land on the right bank of the Brunswick River 
has been made possible by the storing of the fleet. It was not there 
before. 

Mr. Miuuer. Are you familiar with the geologic conditions? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. Yes. 

Mr. Miturr. At the present shipyard it is on fairly swampy land? 

Mr. Firzuueu. No, only in this far north portion. The other was 
fairly high land. We had to do a lot of grading and move the earth 
from the hill down to the waterfront. But in the north section there, 
there, the one that Babcock-Wilcox has, that was extremely swampy. 
I felt this land we were talking about was probably land made by 
dredging. 

The CuarMan. It is all high land. 

Mr. Firzuveu. If anything comes up, Mr. Bonner, where a ques- 
tion comes up as to what you could do on the other land where dredg- 
ing was done, don’t let that worry you for a minute. After about 10 
vears that land is as good, even if there is swamp underneath, after 
10 vears it is al] right. 

The Cuatrman. That already belongs to the Government. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Could you tell me the approximate figure that might be 
involved in connection with your statement that it would be more 
expensive to build a new yard than to reestablish the old one? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I would have to make a horseback guess. My 
experience indicates that it will cost you between 40 and 50 million 
dollars to build a new shipyard on a new site to do the work that is 
contemplated for this one. 

This one, I think, can be rebuilt for somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 20 to 25 million dollars at present prices. 

Mr. Auten. That would indicate, then, that the increased effi- 
ciency in other values would offset the amount to the extent of about 
$15 million. 

Mr. Frrzuveu. I think so. 

The CuatrMan. How many ships would it take to offset that, or 
would it be offset? 

Mr. Firzuven. If in the new yard as many ships of the new type 
were built as in this yard, then you would offset that thing in my 
judgment, and then have some left over. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Carlyle is a Member of Congress and a guest 
of the committee. He is interested in this question. 
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STATEMENT OF HON, F. ESTEL CARLYLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Carty.e. Mr. Fitzhugh, in the event of an emergency, and 
should it be decided to reactivate the old shipyard, what do you recall 
that is now at the shipyard which would not be removed completely 
in the reactivation? 

Mr. Firznucn. Well, the fabricating shops in the north end of the 
yard, they are perfectly adequate and in good condition so far as I 
know. They are being maintained, I think, by Babcock-Wilcox. 

The CHarrMan. No; they are out. 

Mr. Firzyucs. They were new steel buildings and they are per- 
fectly adequate and would not be removed. 

There is one fabricating building down next to the shipways that is 
in good shape. 

Mr. Cartyxe. In other words, you would have to reconstruct a 
new shipyard even at the old site? 

Mr. Firznxucu. The shipways and the piers, which are the expen- 
sive parts of the shipyard. Make no mistake about that. 

Mr. Carty e. In other words, it would cost considerable money 
to clear the old shipyard site, also, to reactivate it? 

Mr. Frrznucu. Harris & Co., as I told you, has estimated $21 
million-plus. 

Mr. Cartyte. Have you seen the shipyard since 1950? 

Mr. Firzaucnu. I saw the shipyard in 1953. That is the last time 
I saw it. 

Mr. Miuier. You have had a few more generations of termites 
since then. 

Mr. FirzHucn. They aren’t doing those wooden buildings a bit of 
good. 

The CHatrMAN. Thank you very much. 

I want to ask the North Carolina State Port Authority to present 
for this hearing their proposal to Maritime. 

Admiral Forp. Before Mr. Fitzhugh leaves I think it might be well 
to have him supply for the record what is from Maritime’s point of 
view important, and that is the difference in time it would take to 
start from scratch and build a new shipyard versus rehabilitating 
this one. 

The CuarrMAN. Mr. Fitzhugh will not leave. I want him to hear 
this proposal. 

Mr. Firznucn. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. How about the time lag? 

Mr. FirznHucn. 1 would say there might be as much as 60 to 90 
days diffe ‘rence. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sixty days delay in the new site? 

Mr. Firznucn. Sixty days at the minimum. I think it would not 
be over 90 days. 

The CHarrMAN. Sixty to 90 days at the new site? 

Mr. Firznvucnu. Provided either you put that into the hands of one 
outfit to do the job, or you have the various interests agreeing prior 
to the time the emergency happens that this is what they will do. 

If you don’t do that God only knows when you will get it. 

Mr. Totierson. Does that answer the question? 

Admiral Forp. I think not. 
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Are you talking about the time it would take to put it back in 
commission or to start from scratch and build a new one? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I am talking about the time that would be required 
to put it back into commission. 

Admiral Forp. It would be 60 to 90 days? 

Mr. Firzuucu. No. I say it would be 60 to 90 days more time re- 
quired on the new site than would be required on the present site. I 
think that was the question. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Firzuucu. That is my judgment about it. 

Mr. Marr. Would that time be made up later through increased 
efficiency in the new yard? 

Mr. FirzHuau. Undoubtedly. 

The CuarrMan. The efficiency of the new yard, Mr. Fitzhugh, 
would overcome the delay caused by the construction of the new 
yard? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. I think so. If we are going to build as many ships 
as were built, I think it would be more than overcome. 

We were competing with Kaiser, and Kaiser got the ships built a lot 
quicker than we did in the beginning, but we caught up and passed 
him, and he never did catch up with us on costs. I think that thing 
can be repeated. 

The CuarrMaNn. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

The CuatrMan. Any further questions at this point of Mr. 
Fitzhugh? 

(No response.) 

The CuarrMan. Admiral Ford, do you have any questions? 

Mr. ALLEN. | have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fitzhugh, in this estimate with regard to reestablishing the 
present yard, how long a time will elapse from the time it was decided 
to put it back into operating condition and the time it would be 
operating? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. It depends. I think we could put the vard into 
commission about as soon as we could get the material, get it fabricated 
and rigged for work. There is quite a lead time between the time you 
order the material and get it ready to go on the ways to build a ship. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would that be 60 days? 

Mr. Firzuvau. I doubt if it would be quite aslong as that. In the 
present plant it was 5 months from the time we started to find out 
where to build the shipyard until we actually Jaid a keel. That is the 
barometer. 

Mr. ALtLen. That would be a good figure to use on the new site, 
then? 

Mr. Firzuuanu. Yes. 

Mr. AuLEN. The present yard would be 60 to 90 days less? 

Mr. FirzaHuau. You are not likely to get your stuff fabricated and 
delivered in less than 3 months. We ordinarily figure on 3 to 6 months 
even in a well established yard. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does that give you what you wanted, Admiral Ford? 

Admiral Forp. Yes. 

What you are saying actually is that you would have this yard 
rehabilitated in 5 to 6 months, your ways would be ready—— 

Mr. Firzuuau. I think you could do it less than 6 months in this 
yard. It would take 5 or 6 months in the new yard. 
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Admiral Forp. To have the buildings and machinery in place w ould 
take 3 months longer? 

Mr. Firzuucu. No. Those things go in very quickly. 

Mr. Jones. How long would it take to get one ship way ready for 
keel laying if you got the order to go ahead? You want to lay the 
first keel. 

Mr. FirzauGH. You ought to get that in about 4 to 5 months. It 
would be almost that long. 

The CuarrMan. In the new site or the old one? 

Mr. Firzuvau. In the new site. 

Mr. Jonzs. I am talking about the old site. How long would it 
take with the yard established, with the shop set on its foundations 
and ready to go, how long would it take to construct one new ship? 

Mr. Firzuvuau. Probably 60 days. 

Mr. Jones. The steel wouldn’t be ready by that time and you 
would be building on the other ways. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us have this so we can hear it. 

Mr. Jonzs. He said it would take 30 to 60 days. 

The CuHarrMan. I want you to take into consideration in answering 
questions here that the national defense, as I understand it, has 
notified the State Port Authority that the “y would take over their 
buildings for embarkation and debarkation of troops and materials. 

Mr. Frrznvau. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. How much would that affect your yard? 

Mr. FirzavueH. Oh, boy; I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. I thought you knew that all the time you were 
answering these questions. 

Mr. FirzaucuH. No. That is a thing which just has been injected, 
what interference we will have from other activities. 

The CHarrMaANn. We know national defense will not let a facility, 
a port facility be closed. 

Mr. Firzuueux. Oh, no 

The CHarrMAN. Because their whole program is dispersal. 

Mr. Miter. That is what I tried to bring out. 

The CHarrMan. I thought he understood that. 

Mr. Miuuer. I thought you did. That is the point I tried to 
bring out to you. If you rehabilitate the new shipyard, then you 
are going to have an active port, and you will be denied access to 
any of the buildings you used off the shipyard before, because they 
will be used for port facilities, for embarking goods and troops; 
therefore you will be confined entirely to the present shipyard with 
perhaps no chance to expand it at all. 

Admiral Forp. Mr. Miller, I think that so far as I know, national 
defense will take over the port facilities and the shipbuilding facilities. 

Mr. Miuuer. They take over the whole thing. There is no question 
about that. 

Admiral Forp. It is a question of what they give priority to. 

Mr. Mituer. Admiral, you know as well as | do that in that case, 
of course we can speculate if the war is in the Far East that is some- 
thing else again, but assuming it is in the European theater, this thing 
will be used as a port of embarkation. 

Mr. Firzuveu. I had not given that much consideration. I had 
considered the conflict 

Mr. Miuuer. There would be competition for it. 
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Mr. Firzuveau. I had considered the conflict on the railroad situa- 
tion but I had not taken into consideration that the national defense 
generally other than shipbuilding would take over all of that property, 
what we call the north end. 

The CyHarrMan. We must consider both when we consider this. 
We don’t know the effect but we cannot overlook it. 

We will recess until 2 o’clock, at which time we will let the State 
port authority present their case. 

(Committee recessed at 11:20 a. m. until 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuatrMan. We will come to order, gentlemen. 

The hearing this afternoon is a continuation of the conferences 
previously held and the visit of certain members of the Maritime 
Subcommittee to Wilmington, N. C., to consider and learn firsthand 
the facts pertaining to the offer of the State of North Carolina to 
exchange properties with the Maritime Administration, the properties 
being the standby shipyard, World War II shipyard, which is now in 
reserve status, and certain properties in the vicinity near the reserve 
fleet. 

This morning the committee heatd Mr. Fitzhugh, a former official 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding Co., an engineer of distinction, 
and a man who qualified himself to testify on this subject. 

Mr. Fitzhugh’s testimony was, in summing it up—and if I am incor- 
rect, Mr. Fitzhugh, I would like you to correct me—that in the final 
analysis, the national defense and the Government would be better 
off, and find itself in a better position to carry out its functions in case 
of emergency, if the Government went through with the proposal for 
an exchange. 

Is that, Mr. Fitzhugh, approximately correct? 

Mr. Frrznven. That is substantially correct; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I would like the record to show that Mr. Fitzhugh 
is here at the request of the committee, his expenses paid, and he is 
receiving his per diem in the capacity of adviser to the committee. 

Now we will hear from the officials of the North Carolina Ports 
Authority as to their proposal. 

I will ask the gentlemen who represent the North Carolina Ports 
Authority to take their seats right here at this table, and whoever is 
authorized to speak for them to inform the committee as to just what 
the State proposes. 

I might add that this question has developed into something more 
than local. It has developed into a question concerning the future 
national defense of the country, and it might have a bearing on the 
situation existing in other standby shipvards.- 

The State of North Carolina has spent some $4 million building 
dock facilities on the property in question, and proposes to spend an 
additional $4 million on the property to improve the port and aid the 
national commerce of the United States as transported by the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Who speaks for the port, for the State commission? 

Mr. Pare. I will. 

The CHarrMAN. Your full name and background, sir? 
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STATEMENT OF EDWIN PATE, CHAIRMAN, NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE PORTS AUTHORITY 


Mr. Parr. My name is Edwin Pate, and I am chairman of the 
North Carolina State Ports Authority, an agency of the State of 
North Carolina. 

The CuHarrMan. In business what are your enterprises? 

Mr. Pare. Well, I am a merchant, banker, and farmer. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you ever been a member of any part of the 
State government? 

Mr. Pare. I have served as member of the North Carolina Senate 
for 4 terms, and I have served on various State boards over a period of 
30 vears. 

The CHarrMAN. Would you introduce the other members of your 
board present? 

Mr. Pare. This is Mr. Raymond Bryan. He is vice chairman of 
the state ports authority and he is president of the T. A. Loving Co.., 
contractors of Goldsboro, N.C. He is connected with many other 
things. I will not attempt to elaborate. 

The CHarrMan. Is he a national contractor? 

Mr. Pate. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And he has done an outstanding job of construction 
for the national defense? 

Mr. Pare. He has, because I notice they keep giving him work to 
do, they do such a good job, and they use his services repeatedly year 
after year, particularly at Fort Bragg. Of course, he has worked on 
other services and installations in North Carolina. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Parr. Mr. Marr is executive director of the North Carolina 
State Ports Authority. 

Mr. Carty.e. Mr. Pate, the chairman of the State ports authority 
lives 30 miles from my hometown and I have known him a long num- 
ber of years. He is one of the most substantial citizens of our State, 
engaged in many enterprises, has been a member of four sessions of 
the State senate. 

He is a very efficient chairman of the State ports authority of the 
State of North Carolina, and I might say at this time, that it is my 
information that the State ports authority has exceeded all expecta- 
tions insofar as the handling of commerce is concerned. 

It is my understanding that it is now having to refuse many 
freighters that are trying to come in, have been trying to come into 
the port to use it because the facilities are not large enough to accom- 
modate the commerce. 

They are very anxious, of course, to have additional space if it can 
be arranged. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Carlyle. 

Now, Mr. Pate, you can give the committee the State’s proposal in 
exchange for this property. 

Mr. Pars. Well, in behalf of the State of North Carolina through 
the ports authority, we are prepared to exchange on an even basis 
approximately 275 acres of land on the west side of the river, that is 
the Brunswick River, I believe, for the property now owned by the 
Maritime Commission on the C ape Fear River which is on the east 
side. 
83845—56——4 
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We have in this acreage considerably more acreage than the Mari- 
time Commission owns there in the old shipyard. 

[ think your investigation will bear out the fact that it is certainly 
more suited to the needs of the Maritime Commission for a shipbuild- 
ing plant. We believe that the ultimate benefits to the national 
defense will offset any buildings which you may have on that property 
now, and our offer is based on an even exchange of the land, Maritime 
Commission land plus any buildings they might care to leave there. 

We have no particular interest in the equipment. 

We will be glad to answer any questions. 

The CHatrMaNn. You have no interest in any movable property on 
the land? 

Mr. Pate. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. They can move everything they have? 

Mr. Parr. Yes. We would like to see them move everything that 
would be of any benefit to them because it would not be of much value 
to the ports authority. 

We do intend, of course, to construct facilities on this property if 
we should secure title to it. That would accrue to the benefit of the 
Government in case of an emergency. 

The figure of $4% million has been mentioned as the amount we 
expect to construct. Of course, that is our present immediate inten- 
tion of constructing, but ultimately we would like to cover the entire 
area with facilities which would be useful for ports, and, of course, 
would be useful to the Government in the case of an emergency if 
they took over the ports, which they would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Boykrn. Are there any facilities there which the Maritime 
Administration has which you would like to keep which would help 
you in your development, any machinery or anything that is there? 

Mr. Pare. I think there is not any machinery, Mr. Congressman. 
There might be some small tools, but they would be a very minor item, 
and probably could be retained by the Maritime Commission and 
they would be more useful to them than they would be to us. 

The CHarrMAN. You said you want nothing but the land? 

Mr. Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Mixer. Do you intend to make the switch in fee or will the 
Maritime Commission hold a right to go in and recover the land you 
will build on in the event of an emergency? 

Mr. Pats. Mr. Miller, I am sorry, but I didn’t quite hear you. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you propose trading the land which you propose to 
trade for title in fee to the present shipyard, or just the use of the land 
at the present shipyard? 

Mr. Pate. Well, we would prefer title in fee. I understand there 
is a recapture clause, though, in all of those. 

Mr. Mitter. In all of those there is a recapture clause, and you are 
taking this subject to the recapture clause so that in the event of 
emergency, if the Maritime Commission needed your port facilities, 
they can come in and take them from you. Is that right? 

Mr. Marr. We would like to get them in fee simple. 

Mr. Mituer. Do you own the present facilities in fee? 

Mr. Marr. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. They have the recapture clause? 

Mr. Marr. They are built on Maritime land. 
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Mr. Miuuer. But in your lease with the Maritime Commission, 
they have a recapture clause? 

Mr. Marr. Yes, sir. 

However, we have a second port at Morehead City, which is owned 
entirely by the State on State-owned land. 

The Government can step in there in time of emergency and take 
it, anyway. 

Mr. Mixer. So it makes no difference? 

Mr. Marr. That is right. They can use it for military purposes. 

Mr. Pare. That is the reason we would like to have it in fee. 

Mr. Miter. They still would take it from you in fee? 

Mr. Pare. We know that, maybe on a little more favorable terms 
to us. 

Mr. Marr. Mr. Boykin, there are three pieces of equipment which 
we would like to keep. There are 2 locomotives we are using in the 
port at the present time. We would like to negotiate to purchase 
those or arrange to keep them, and there are 3 magnets which we are 
using and which we would like to keep. 

That is the only equipment which would be of any value to us. 

Mr. Boykin. That can be done by negotiation. 

The CuHarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Totuerson. I gather from what you say here, and from what 
was said when our committee members were down to look at the 
property, that you must expand your port facilities there? 

Mr. Pate. Yes, it is very necessary. We have had to turn ships 
away because we didn’t have dock space for them this past year, and 
we do not have space to put warehouses. 

Mr. Totuerson. Following that up, is there any other space which 
would adequately serve you aside from the Maritime property? 

Mr. Parts. No, it is not suited for our purposes, nowhere near as 
well as the Maritime property. 

Mr. Totierson. How about the property on the other side of your 
presently occupied property? Is that suitable? 

Mr. Parr. You mean up the river? 

Mr. Touuerson. Yes. 

Mr. Pare. That is not available and it is not suitable, either. While 
this property has been filled in, it is probably settled to the point now 
where it could be used, 1 am sure it can be used, by us without any 
difficulty. : 

Mr. Totterson. You feel the property the Maritime Administra- 
tion has there in the reserve yard is the most suitable for your expan- 
sion purposes? 

Mr. Pate. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Roseson. The difficulty with the channel has something to do 
with the suitability. 

Mr. Parte. Further down the river the channel goes to the west 
there and leaves that area 

Mr. Toxiuerson. For all practical purposes this is the property you 
need? 

Mr. Pate. That is right, and we think the property we are offering 
is V ery w ell suited to the Maritime Commission. 

To.Lerson. The point I wanted to bring out is this: Your 
prams facilities are inadequate for your purposes? 

Mr. Pare. That is right. 
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Mr. ToLLEFsON. Suppose we get into an emergency, and the De- 
fense Department wants to use that? They would likewise be ade- 
quate for the Defense Department needs, too? 

Mr. Pats. That is correct. 

Mr. Totierson. In other words, if you obtain—if you are successful 
in negotiating a trade or an exchange of the property you eventually 
have through the acquisition of the new property, you would be better 
able to meet the Defense needs than you would through your present 
facilities? 

Mr. Parr. That is right, because we expect to build further dock 
space there and warehouse space, and both would be very beneficial 
to the Government in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. ToLLerson. Some comments were made here and down there 
to the effect that if we should have an emergency, and a shipyard 
should be reactivated there, the two facilities—that is the dock facility 
and the shipyard facility—could not be adequately served by the 
present rail line which runs in there. 

Mr. Pare. | think that is correct. As you know, it is one long 
single spur coming all the way through the business section of the city. 
This property we are offering can well be served by two railroads. 
Also, it would be on the side of the river where any inland freight will 
not have to cross a bridge, either railroad or highway, in order to be 
reached. 

Mr. Mitier. About how long is that spur which presently serves the 
shipyard to the point it leaves the main line? 

Mr. Marr. It is a very winding track. 

Mr. Miter. It has to run right through the residential area? 

Mr. Marr. That is right. 

Mr. Miiuer. And the business area of the town? 

Mr. Marr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. And it is about 9 miles long? 

Mr. Pars. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. If it became necessary to double-track that in the 
case of emergency it would be costly to buy rights-of-way at least 
through the residential area of the city? 

Mr. Marr. That is right. The railroad is not suitable to handle 
both port traffic and shipyard traffic at the same time. That is my 
opinion. 

There was a question about the Defense needs for this port in time 
of war. 

The Government has at the present time a $25 million ammunition 
loading point at Sunny Point. 

Our port would act very well in time of emergency with Sunny 
Point to make it quite a shipping center for the Government. In 
other words, we have facilities which would aid in the Sunny Point 
operation, or which would supplement that operation. I think it 
would be very important for the larger facilities to be had. 

The CHarrMan. Is that all, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, I wanted to bring out the inadequacy of the rail 
line and the cost. 

Mr. Auten. When I was looking over the site it occurred to me 
that from the standpoint of a financing move, if one were to be made, 
it would be much simpler for Maritime to make a deal if they didn’t 
have to use any money, at least approaching as little money as 
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possible, and it might be very much easier if they could warehouse a 

variety of mac chinery i in some of the existing buildings and combining 
it all into as little space as possible within those buildings, and thereby 
making it unnecessary to go through an expenditure of cash to move 
to another site. 

Would it be possible to make some transaction reserving a sufficient 
warehousing space in the south end of the property to warehouse all 
of the machinery? 

Mr. Pats. I believe, Mr. Allen, that that probably could be solved 
by storing on the present property in buildings that are there now 
and are suitable for storage of those items w ithout seriously interfering 
with us at the present time. 

Mr. Marr. That is right. We could store anything they desire to 
maintain. That is, they can store it. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Mailliard? 

Mr. Mariurarp. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Carlyle? 

Mr. Cariyte. Mr. Chairman, it has been found to be a fact that 
as long as this port is operating on leased land—and that is what it 
is operating on now—the lease is perhaps 50 years at nominal rent, 
as long as the State ports authority is operating on land which is 
leased you know it is almost impossible to get private capital to come 
in and help develop it by building w arehouses and other installations. 

We were hopeful, for that reason, that if a satisfactory arrangement 
can be worked out, of course the State ports authority would give the 
Government a fee title, and we were hopeful that the State ports 
authority could get a title in fee so that it would be in position to go 
ahead and contract with private capital. 

I understand there are people who wish to come in and build 
warehouses and further develop the property. 

We realize all the time, of course, that any time the Government 
needs it in an emergency that it has the authority to take it. 

The CHArRMAN. Very well. 

Was there a further statement to be made by Mr. Marr? 

Mr. Marr. I think Mr. Pate has covered it. 

The CHarrMan. Is there a statement to be made by Mr. Bryan, 
who through his background perhaps can throw some light on this 
matter? 

I understand you have done a great deal of construction for the 
Government in defense bases, Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan. That is correct. I don’t know that I could add any- 
thing to what Mr. Fitzhugh said this morning other than the fact that 
usually, when you rebuild something, even your house, before you get 
through you wish you had started anew and done it right. I think 
that would be the case if you attempted to rebuild this shipyard. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there further questions the members would 
like to ask Mr. Bryan or any of the other witnesses? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think for the sake of the record, Mr. Chairman, it 
should show—correct me if I am wrong—that when this was operating 
as a shipyard, part of the area of the port now is on was used as a 
storage area for the shipyard; was it not? 

Mr. Marr. That is right. 

Mr. Mruuer. In the event you try to operate this as a shipyard 
now, you either would have to deny the port, and abolish it, or deny 
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the shipyard adequate storage space, or inefficient storage space even 
if they went toward the town. 

Mr. Pate. That is a very good point there. We have about 50 
acres now of their acreage which they did use during their shipbuilding 
days. 

Mr. Miuuer. So everything is squeezed in there now and there is 
very little chance to expand the present shipyard in the event it be- 
came necessary to reactivate it? 

Mr. Pars. That is right. 

Mr. Marr. That is further true of the land around the shipyard 
which was controlled not by the shipyard people but by individuals, 
such as housing, parking areas. They are all gone now. There have 
been new installations put right up next to the land of the shipyard. 
There is very little space there. You couldn’t even park the people 
who had to work there, you couldn’t park their cars. 

Mr. Mitier. How many people worked in that shipyard when it 
was at its height? 

Mr. Marr. Many thousands. I know that. 

Mr. Firzuucu. Mr. Robeson knows. 

Mr. Roseson. Some 23,000. 

Mr. Miter. If it followed the pattern of other shipyards you had 
to have an extensive parking area for the employees, and that parking 
area now is gone and it is used for other higher type purposes. 

Mr. Marr. That is true. 

Mr. Miuuer. There is no place, as I saw it, in the immediate vicin- 
ity within a half mile or a mile of there for even an adequate parking 
lot to be erected. 

Mr. Marr. That is true. 

Mr. Pare. Mr. Dan Cameron, mayor of the city of Wilmington, 
is here. His being a native there he knows a great deal about the 
shipyards operation, and he knows the general layout of the land. 

The CuainMan. We would like to hear from Cameron, but I would 
like to ask you an additional question. 

In your port expansion, you would be willing to consult with both 
Maritime and the Navy as to the construction and location of your 
warehouses? 

Mr. Pate. Yes; we would be glad to have their advice. Of course, 
we are very grateful to them for leasing us these facilities we have 
now. Without that we would have had no port. 

The CuarrMan. You understand it has been customary in the past, 
when this country is in a national emergency, that a Shipping Ad- 
ministration is created, and everything in this field goes under the 
jurisdiction and supervision of the Shipping Administration, so all 
your facilities then would fall under that Administration. You 
understand and agree to that? 

Mr. Pate. We realize that, and we agree with that policy and will 
cooperate in every way possible. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Boykin, anything further? 

Mr. Boykin. I imagine most of that machinery is obsolete now. 
Things have changed. 

The CuHarrMan. That was testified to by the former supervisor 
and engineer of Newport News this morning. 

Mr. Boykin. We went over all the shipyards in Europe and we 
found they didn’t used to have a thing we used in building ships during 
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World War I, except a few little tools. They ought to throw them in 
and give them to you to help you get started. 

The CuarrMan. Anything further? 

(No response.) 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, gentlemen. 

That concludes now all that the State has to offer? 

Mr. Pate. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaANn. Let me ask one more question. 

The State highway commission would look with favor on the con- 
struction of an “adequate highway to this new site; would they not? 

Mr. Pare. I am sure that is true because the Governor is very 
much interested in developing the ports, and he is thoroughly familiar 
with what the ports authority wants to do. He would certainly 
cooperate with the Maritime Commission in getting adequate access 
roads and highways, whatever they need, into that territory. 

I am not authorized to speak for him, but I think I know him well 
enough to know his thinking. 

The CuarrMAN. The Governor told me practically the same thing. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Pate. 

Now we have the mayor of Wilmington, the Honorable Dan 
Cameron. 

Do you care to add anything to that statement? 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DAN CAMERON, MAYOR, CITY 
OF WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. Cameron. I can only add that the citizens of Wilmington are 
very much in accord with the State ports’ thinking on this project. 

I think Mr. Pate covered this situation very thoroughly from our 
standpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. Questions? 

Mr. To.tuterson. Mr. Mayor, do you feel that the present port 
facilities are inadequate for Wilmington’s needs? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, Congressman, they are. The record will show 
that we have been turning away many ships out of the State ports 
authority, and looking at it strictly from a selfish view point it breaks 
my heart to see that land lying there idle and to think of it being in 
inactive use when it can be put to useful purpose. 

Mr. TouLerson. You would agree with the previous witness that 
it being inadequate for your own purposes your port facilities would 
be inadequate for defense purposes which might come along in the 
event of an emergency? 

Mr. Cameron. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Touuerson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. There are private obsolete piers at Wilmington? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Which are not suitable for the docking of a modern 
vessel. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cameron. That is correct. 

The CuarrMAN. And the proposed piers, docks, and warehouses 
would be of modern construction, whereas the existing facilities at the 
port of Wilmington are of an obsolete nature? 

Mr. Cameron. That is correct. As a matter of fact, we had a big 
waterfront fire there 3 years ago which burned down 4 of the large 
warehouses which we did have. They have not been replaced. 
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They were used by the Wilmington Shipyard during the war as 
storage facilities. 

The CuarrMan. Other questions? 

Mr. Boykin. I think it has been covered very well. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morse, we will hear you and your staff. 

Mr. Morse. We came over unprepared for a hearing of this nature. 
We thought it was purely an informal discussion. 

The CuHarrMan. This is more or less an informal discussion. It 
was scheduled as an informal discussion, but it has developed into a 
matter of national importance. 

As I stated before, other reserve yards under the jurisdiction of the 
Maritime Administration might be found in the same situation, but 
I hope not. 

Therefore, in all probability, it would be the responsibility of this 
committee to look further into the matter at other places. 

Mr. Morse. We would welcome that, Mr. Bonner, because we 
have made appropriate suggestions of a similar character to the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the need to improve some of our shipyard 
facilities, our reserve fleet shipyards. 

Preliminarily, I wish to say that I am sympathetic to the request 
of the ports authority for this space. I am also convinced that this 
other property, whether it is these 300 acres or some other property, 
could be built into a more suitable and more efficient shipyard than 
FP property we now have. So much for the national defense phase 
ot it 

I am concerned with the dollars and cents. I have a letter here 
addressed to you, Mr. Bonner, which, if you please, 1 would like to 
read into the record. 

The CuatrMan. I have not received it vet. 

Mr. Morse. If you wish, I will deliver it to you. 

The Cuatrman. I understand it thoroughly. 

Mr. Morse. This is dated June 29, 1956: 


Reference is made to our visit to Wilmington, N. C., on June 22, 1956, for the 
purpose of inspecting the Maritime Administration Reserve Shipyard and Reserve 
Fleet at that location, and also the unimproved land on the west bank of the 
Brunswick River which the North Carolina State Ports Authority has offered to 
the Maritime Administration in exchange for our present shipyard site. 

Confirming our conversation on the plane last Friday, Maritime Administra- 
tion offers no objection to the proposed exchange of lands provided the North 
Carolina State Ports Authority, at its own cost and expense, furnishes to the 
Maritime Administration: 

1. Good and sufficient clear title to approximately 300 acres of land on the 
west bank of the Brunswick River of such water frontage (not less than 4,000 feet) 
and of such depth as may prove acceptable to the Maritime Administration. 

Comment: A careful check has been made of the plot plan showing the land 
offered by the North Carolina State Ports Authority for the new shipyard site. 
(Copies of this plan were distributed at the site on June 22, 1956, by Colonel 
Marr, executive director of the State ports authority.) 

Said plan appears to be incorrect inasmuch as it indicates the west shoreline 
of the Brunswick River at a location that no longer exists by reason of the fact 
that a considerable portion of said lands has since been dredged away. 


I might add, by reason of the dredging, it has improved the land 
for a shipyard site by removing the swamp- type land. 
Now, continuing with the letter: 


Attached hereto is a sketch of the land in question on which the presently 
existing shoreline is indicated. Also indicated in blue is the area offered by the 
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ports authority, and, in red, the area of land required by Maritime Administra- 
tion to construct a new shipyard. 

2. A suitable right-of-way, approximately 2% miles in length from main line 
railroad tracks to the proposed new shipyard site. 

3. A new paved 4-lane access highway from route 17 to the proposed new ship- 
yard site, and relocation of existing Southport Highway. 

4. The sum of $13,222,000, which sum is to remain with the Maritime Admin- 
istration, for the purpose of constructing the proposed new shipyard site to a 
comparative state of readiness for mobilization in a national emergency. 

If the foregoing is acceptable to the North Carolina State Ports Authority, the 
Maritime Administration, subject to obtaining proper authorization to consum- 
mate the transaction, will agree: 

1. To remove from the present shipyard site and reerect and install on the 
proposed new site, all structural steel buildings, all machinery, equipment, tools, 
furniture, supplies, and two overhead water tanks. Time of removal will depend 
upon the time at which the removed property can be installed on the new site. 

2. Transfer title to the North Carolina State Ports Authority of land of existing 
shipyard proper, all existing railroad tracks, all underground utilities, all existing 
wood frame buildings, all existing paved roadways and all existing boundary fences. 

It is suggested that perhaps a survey might be conducted by an independent 
agency to check the correctness of our estimated costs, appraise the fair market 
value of the respective lands involved and the facilities to be transferred to the 
State ports authority. 


In substance what I have said there is we are agreeable to an 
exchange provided that the Federal Government—and when I say 
“Federal Government” I am looking at our own selfish interests, and 
of course the interests of the country supersede Maritime’s inter- 
ests—but provided that Maritime receives in exchange fair com- 
pensation for the land and facilities which it gives up. 

In that regard—and I am not sure whether I gave you a copy of 
this or not—but here is an estimate which we made in the Maritime 
Administration of the costs involved and the relative values on this 
proposed exchange. Incidentally, 1 have not heard, and I do not 
yet know, what the value of the 300 acres of farmland is that the 
State port authority is proposing to transfer for our property. I| 
think that would be of material interest to the committee. 

I will read this estimate, if 1 may. 

(The estimate referred to was read, as follows:) 


EstimaTEpD Costs or Work INVOLVED IN THE TRANSFER OF THE MARITIME 
NortH CAROLINA RESERVE SHIPYARD FRom Its PRESENT LOCATION ON THE 
Care Fear RIvER To A New LocatTIoN ON THE WEST BANK OF THE BRUNS- 
wick RIver, AS PRoposeD BY THE NortTH CAROLINA STATE Ports AUTHORITY 


BASIS 


The North Carolina State Ports Authority to furnish at its cost and expense to 
the Maritime Administration: 

1. Good and sufficient clear title to approximately 300 acres of land on the 
west bank of the Brunswick River of such water-frontage and depth as is accept- 
able to the Maritime Administration. 

2. A suitable right-of-way, approximately 2% miles in length, from main line 
railroad tracks to the new site. 

3. A new paved 4-lane access highway from route 17 to the new site, and reloca- 
tion of existing Southport Highway. 

The Maritime Administration to: 

1. In due course, to remove from the present site and reerect and install 
on the new site, all structural steel buildings, all machinery, equipment, tools, 
furniture, supplies, and two overhead water tanks. 

2. Transfer title to North Carolina State Ports Authority of land of exist- 
ing site, all existing railroad tracks, all underground utilities, all existing wood 
and frame buildings, all existing paved roadways and all existing boundary 
fences. 
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Estimated costs involved in developing and constructing the new site up to the 
approximate state of readiness for reactivation in which the present site exists 


Dredging required at new site, cubic yards___________- 4, 760, 000 
Less dredging required at present site, cubic yards____- 275, 000 
Cabin vais iE O0 80) 2oC S. Fees ei aussi eeln 4, 485, 000 $897, 000 
Grading new site, cubic yards at $0.50___________.__- 1, 900, 000 950, 000 
Construction of new railroad connection, approximately 24 miles in 
length, including trestle over Mill Creek EE od coe ay at rah 325, 000 
Dismantle, transport, and reerect steel frame buildings and 2 water 
RI ooo in sh atrartatncioin ose w ck mn. Leal 1, 915, 000 
Dismantle, transport, and reerect 22 whirley and 10 gantry cranes__ 486, 000 
Dismantle, transport, and reerect all machine tools and equipment__ 400, 000 
Reproduction cost of items not to be moved: 
ee es Jo SEA fgaee st able Be 51, 212 
SENN 2 cee 2. Sa ee eee Dob Ob SLi 3 298, 343 
Tracks, 91,000 egies Ju edie) boca bct ees, bo cat 685, 125 
Pepe 2Us ed Lee Re 4 lees or oi be es ts 191, 350 
reer nin Bie ON Socio 2c We cue datuclel i leve 831, 210 
1 eynnes Olle MN os bl ce et tee censicdeus cel dsc 88, 005 
(Jan: Mir, ane staam white! 262 Je. cece fed i, Big en ts 429, 172 
W ood-frame buildings__-___ ese iak ar ba ca susie a amas Ce 3, 290, 583 
SENN Soe ne a ee ew ee EES oe ee wie ee 10, 838, 000 
Continecsenes, @eroekt 52218) J bielee of ee Ue 433, 520 
Engineering design, plans, specifications, etc., 18 percent____.___-- 1, 950, 840 
a a ee ee 13, 222, 360 


Under the above arrangement the North Carolina State Ports Author- 
itv would receive: 
Approximately 220 acres of property (167 acres land, 53 acres 
water) which, based upon a recent appraisal of similar property 
in Wilmington should have a value of $20,000 or $25,000 per 
Serko RON ME wees ot ee eee 4, 950, 000 
Title to port terminal facilities, which under contract 
No. MCe-62490, now lies with the Maritime Administration, 
cost as of June 30, 1955___-___ i at cl 4, 245, 581 
Title to items not to be removed from existing site such as fenc- 
ing, roadways, tracks, underground utilities, and buildings 


(reproduction cost less depreciation) __________._.___-_.__- 2, 977, 000 
Salvage (principally copper) conservatively estimated at_____- 100, 000 
Ns. can ceva soning nmanentactliieie~utens 12, 272, 581 


In substance what we are saying here, Mr. Bonner, is not knowing 
the value of the 300 acres of land which is proposed to be exchanged 
for your property, we think we have substantially greater asset value 
in the land alone than the other property which is proposed to be 
exchanged. 

I have one other comment, and I do not think I am being unfair 
and I do not want to be unfair. I assume that the State ports 
authority wants our property because they think they can get it less 
expensively than some other property that might be available by 
eminent domain or otherwise. 

The CHarrMaANn. Does that conclude your statement? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

The CHarrRMAN. I want to congratulate you on your keen appraisal 
of a big junkyard, with two exceptions. You and I are practical 
men, we are not dreamers or theorists. You and I have been in busi- 
ness. I went down there and walked over your site. You have 
something there that in other places has been written off as a cost of 
war, and we are protecting, with two exceptions, and policing one of 
the nicest piles of junk that I have ever seen. You have some valu- 
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able tools there. You heard testimony this morning by a man who 
has been in industry, in business. He is a practical builder. He 
qualified himself as a man that has learned in the trade. You heard 
his testimony? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You heard him state that the ultimate exchange 
would be of greater value to the Federal Government and national 
defense than what you have today. You heard him testify that you 
could not reactivate the yards without the property that the State 
port has now, so that would mean closing the State port. 

As I said at the beginning, I admire your evaluation of what vou 
have there, but I am afraid if you went to rebuild it you would find 
that you would have to take everything out and rebuild it from the 
ground up. You would be building on something obsolete. 

You heard the testimony about your cranes. Those cranes have 
been standing out in the weather for a long period of time and you 
would have tremendous difficulty in finding parts to reactivate the 
cranes. 

I know that you have the figures right on paper, but sincerely, as a 
businessman, and thinking of the future interests of national defense, 
it is hard for me to convince myself that you are not doing anything 
but driving a hard bargain. Yet I have high respect for your integ- 
rity and your keen interest in guarding the welfare of the Treasury 
and the Nation, and I hope you guard it as well in other transactions 
as you are protecting it in this one. 

Mr. Rossson. May I ask, does the present book value of that 
yard appear to add up to what you have there, $25 million? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Jones advises me that the present book value on 
our books is $22 million. 

Mr. Rogpegson. Obviously, it would clear the record if you came out 
with a clean sheet when exchanged; is that right. 

Mr. Morss. Mr. Robeson, it is not up to me to give away Govern- 
ment property. We have a value there. Whether it is $22 million or 
$5 million, we have a value there and I will guarantee it is of more 
value than the farmland being offered to us. 

Mr. Roseson. I do not doubt that. There is an established value 
of a certain amount, that is the record now, and you cannot disregard 
that. 

Mr. Morse. No. 

Mr. Roseson. You could not disregard the value as it is on the 
books? 

Mr. Morse. No. That is why I suggested to Mr. Bonner we should 
have an appraisal made by an outside agency to determine what a fair 
valuation is. 

Mr. Roseson. Obviously, you could not have a value of that 
amount and come up and declare it of very little value. 

Mr. Morse. Of course not. 

Mr. Rosegson. Now, I want you to know that I am not trying to 
find fault with you on that. You do admit, I hope, it is questionable 
if as an activated shipyard in an emergency it would have the real 
value when you started to activate that it has on the books. 

Mr. Morse. It is difficult for me to answer that question. The 
property has a real tangible value as waterfront property. As 
shipyard, I am sure that it does not have equal value. We would 
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have to do a lot of demolishing before we could start building again. 
This particular site we now have could not be as efficient a shipyard 
as the new yard with a greater area and starting from scratch. We 
are all agreed on that. 

Mr. Rospeson. What I meant was that the land value is areal value, 
but the value of all this other cannot be sustained. 

Mr. Morse. As to our appraisal of the value? 

Mr. Roseson. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. I did not make the appraisal. I rely upon our own 
people and our own staff. I think they are not too far out of line. 
That is why I suggested that we get an outside appraiser. 

Mr. Ropsson. You had a good deal of money there for underground 
facilities, water mains, gas mains, and all that sort of thing under the 
ground. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. It would cost us that much to rebuild 
those mains in other areas, and they are to us in the present area of 
value. 

Mr. Roserson. Assuming they would be used for the purpose of the 
shipyard, if you had a shipyard, then they would have a value. 

Mr. Morse. They would undoubtedly have some value for any 
purpose of a port facility. 

Mr. Roseson. If you wanted water in that place, they might. 

I agree with Mr. Bonner, you are carrying out your responsibility. 
I thought the real value could not be established that high. 

Mr. Morse. I remember that Mr. Fitzhugh testified that it would 
cost $40 million to $50 million to build a new yard from scratch and 
it would cost $20 million to $25 million to recondition the present yard. 
I appreciate we still would not have as efficient yard as a new yard. 
That is a factor which should not be disregarded in the national defense 
aspect. 

Mr. Mixuer. You have another fact that Mr. Fitzhugh testified to, 
that in rebuilding the old yard you could gain about 90 days, and 
sometimes days are very valuable in time of war. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is something that you cannot ignore either. 

Mr. Morsn. That is why we are suggesting if a transfer be made, 
any funds in the exchange be made available so that we can start on 
conditioning the new area and getting it as far along in construction as 
possible. 

Mr. Miuunr. I want to congratulate you upon your statement and 
in protecting the United States Government. I may question the 
value of some of the figures that you have given us ‘here. I think 
that your position is sound in that we have these things. Of course, 
if we can find other reasons to offset some of them I think we should 
try. 

‘I am very mueh struck, Mr. Chairman, with Mr. Morse’s position 
that an independent survey be made of that yard and facilities to 
check against the book value as it now stands on the books of the 
Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Boykin. Did not the other gentlemen make a survey? 

Mr. Minter. No. Fitzhugh and the gentleman on my left were 
two of the gentlemen that operated that yard during the war, and Mr. 
Fitzhugh said that the last time he was there was in 1953. 
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Mr. Firzuvuenu. That is right. 

Mr. Miuier. And that the part above surface had deteriorated a 
great deal since 1953. I think that we would all agree if in 1959 it is 
still there I doubt that it would stand up. I would not want to ven- 
ture out on some of those piers. They do not look too safe to me right 
now. 

Mr. Morse. Those piers have been condemned, and we have asked 
the Appropriations Committee for several years to renew them. They 
are a fire hazard actually. 

The CHarrMAN. I| have before me a description of your shipyard 
with the appraised value of the land. The appraised value of the land 
is $349,750. We will insert the appraisal certificate in the record at 
this point. 

(The appraisal certificate referred to is as follows:) 


Boarp oF REALTORS, NortTH CAROLINA 
CERTIFICATE OF VALUATION No. 165 


CERTIFICATION 


This is to certify that this appraisal was made by the members of the Wilmington 
Board of Realtors whose signatures appear attached hereto, and that the said 
members were duly appointed members of the Valuation Committee of this board 
and are authorized to sign this certificate as the official valuation of Wilmington 
Board of Realtors, Inc. 

In Testimony Whereof, witness the signatures of the officers of the Board. 


WILMINGTON Boarp or Reattors, INc., 
By Hooper Jounson, Secretary & Treas. 


DESCRIPTION—-PROPERTIES OF THE NORTH CAROLINA SHIPRUILDING COMPANY, 
SUNSET PARK, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


We the undersigned Appraisal Committee of the Wilmington Board of Realtors, 
Ine., have today viewed all of the above properties and after compiling data 
listed below as to previous sales and appraisals, we have placed the following 
valuations as to present-day worth of the 161 acres of the North Carolina Ship- 
building properties. 

Schedule A 


1. Hanby Tract, 9.1 acres, 320 feet river front, $455.00 ft__.._........ $14, 560 
2. Helbig Tract, 9 acres, 320 feet river front, $455.00 ft ¥ ois wae lee 
3. Bate Lbr. Co., 680 feet river front, $133.00 ft Ot ls oe ee ate oe ak ae 90, 000 
4. Esso Std. Oil Co., 2,000 feet river front, $375.00 ft__-__ 


laa _.. 75, 000 


CR ic Sek) eee, We eo, ee ek SA et 194, 120 


The above averaged together amounts to $354.50 per front foot. All of the 
above properties will have to be dredged for proper depths before using for boat 
dockage. 

North Carolina shipbuilding properties 


Approximately 3,400 feet river frontage @ $850.00 per foot, this is 

dividing the entire acreage practically in half which is about 80 

a a Baan : ssa ._ $289, 000. 00 
The remaining land facing on the highway suitable for offices, park- 

ing areas, etc., 81 acres @ 750.00 per acre_-_______-------- Lips 60, 750. 00 


Total valuation of Inna only. ss ils oe oe ps se Joc eeese 349, 750. 00 
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VALUATION 


WitminatTon, N. C., June 20th, 1956. 
Col. RicHarpD 8. Marr, 
State Ports Authority, Wilmington, N. C. 


We, the undersigned, members of the Valuation Committee of the Wilmington 
Board of Realtors of Wilmington, North Carolina, have carefully considered 
your application for a valuation of the property described herein. 

We hereby certify that we have personally examined said premises; that we 
have no personal interest in the property valued herein; that in our opinion the 
land, exclusive of improvements is worth $349,750.00. The value of improve- 
ments is not appraised. The total value is $349,750.00. 

FREDERICK WILLETTS, 
W. G. JAMEs, 
R. B. MarsHa.t, 
‘ Hoorer JOHNSON, 
Members of the Valuation Committee 
of the Wilmington Board of Realtors, Inc. 


CONDITIONS OF APPRAISAL 


Unless otherwise stated, this appraisal is subject to the following conditions: 

1. Information as to the description of the premises, restrictions, physical and 
income features of the property appraised has been submitted by the purchaser 
of this Appraisal and is assumed by this Committee to be correct. However, 
no responsibility is assumed by the ———— Board of Realtors nor by the Com- 
mittee thereof as to the correctness of such information. Said information has 
been filed in the records of the Board and is available for inspection by the party 
to whom this Certificate is issued. 

2. It has been assumed that the title to said premises is good, and that the 
description of the premises correctly designates the boundary lines, but no inves- 
tigation or survey has been made of the same, and the written value is gross without 
consideration being given to any encumbrances or question of title. 

3. The appraisal represents the opinion of the Committee as to the fair market 
value, without reference to any special value to a particular buyer or seller; 
that is to say, a figure which should be acceptable to either a willing buyer or a 
willing seller dealing in the open market upon ordinary terms and conditions. 

4. The appraisal represents the value as of the date of this Certificate. 

5. The appraisal covers the premises described only, neither the figures herein, 
nor any analysis thereof, nor any unit value thereby derived are to be construed 
as applicable to any other property, however similar the same may be. 

6. The attesting signatures of the Officers of the Board certify only as to the 
authenticity of this Certificate. 

7. The contract for the appraisal of the premises is fulfilled by the Board upon 
delivery by it of this Certificate duly executed. 

Warnina. If this Certificate appears to have been altered or in any manner 
tampered with, it is suggested that the holder hereof bring the same to the office 
of the Board for comparison with the duplicate copy retained in the Board files. 


Mr. Morse. For what purposes? 

The CuHarrMAN. That is the appraisal of the property, that is all— 
it is land. 

Mr. Morse. You offer it to me for that price and I will buy it right 
now. 

The CHarrMAN. That is the appraised tax value. 

Mr. Morse. That may be the appraisal for tax purposes. 

The CHArrMAN. This appraisal is made by four men, members of the 
valuation committee of the Wilmington Board of Realtors, Inc. 
Mr. Morse. I do not know the value of the property. 
The CHarrMaNn. I do not think that enters into this question at all. 
On your summary and estimate there, both of these facilities are for 


the identical purpose—the national defense. 
Mr. Morse. Yes. 
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The CHarrMAN. What credit do you give against your figures for the 
Government taking the port facilities in an emergency? You do not 
make any estimate there? 

Mr. Morss. None. 

The CHarrRMAN. Would there not be some value to the Government 
if the State spent $8 million in buildings there? 

Mr. Morse. Well, there are two answers to that. 

The CuarrMan. The Government takes this property in case of an 
emergency. 

Mr. Morse. There are two answers to that. One, in the lease we 
are entitled to that property in the event of an emergency in any event. 
Secondly, if the property was vested in fee in the State, I do not know 
between the Government and the State, but if it were private property 
the Government would pay through the nose to condemn it. 

The CHarrMAN. The State does not anticipate getting anything 
back, but the value to the Government certainly should be taken into 
consideration in this transaction, which would be the national defense. 
So the State having spent up to $8 million, and probably more, the 
figure of $13 million would be well taken care of when it came to the 
cost of taking. Is that a fair way to look at it from a business stand- 
point? 

Mr. Morse. It should be taken into consideration, Mr. Bonner, 
but also bear in mind the fact they have gotten this property on a lease 
for 50 years relatively free of rent. 

The CuHarrMAN. I understand that, and it is for the public good and 
public interest, National as well as State. 

Mr. Toutuerson. Do I understand you correctly to say that the 
figures you have given us are your dollar valuation figures for the 
property that you have, real and personal? 

Mr. Morse. No, the $13 million figure which I gave you was the 
cost of dismantling ‘the movable equipment, taking it over to the other 
area, the cost of dredging and the other area, and grading, engineering 
design, plans, specifications, and things like that. 

Mr. To.iierson. And the $5,270,000 is the valuation you put on 
the property you have? 

Mr. Morss. Yes. Of course, that is so. But that also includes 
the value of the terminal facilities that the State ports authority put 
in there, to cost as of June 30 $4,245,000. 

The CuHarrMan. Are you taking credit for the money the State 
spent? You are not taking credit for the money the State spent? 

Mr. Morse. That is in this sheet here. 

Mr. Totuterson. What I am getting at is this: If I understand you 
correctly, you appreciate the fact the new property might be the site 
of a more efficient yard, but you are talking dollars and cents here, 
Uncle Sam’s dollars and cents, that you think he has in this present 
site. 

Mr. Morsg. Yes. 

Mr. Touuerson. These and other considerations are something 
else again. What I am trying to get at is, you are talking dollars 
and cents and you are not talking efficiency as against inefficiency, 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Morss. I have mentioned the advantages of a new yard as 
related to our present yard, but I am also not overlooking the dollars 
and cents phase of the thing. 
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Mr. To.ierson. Congress, generally speaking, expects you to look 
out for Uncle Sam’s dollars and we appreicate that. I want to make 
certain now that what you are talking about is strictly from a dollars 
and cents point of view and not the overall value of defense and 
efficiency. 

Mr. Morse. I think that I have tried to cover both phases. [ 
have admitted that the other property would be more advantageous, 
a more efficient yard. 

Mr. To.teFson. But you have not tried to measure that in dollars 
and cents? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know how one can measure that in dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. Totierson. That is not in your figures at all? 

Mr. Morse. No. That has not been considered in our figures. 

Mr. Toi.erson. You might concede—and I do not ask you to 
do it—that if we got into an emergency and we had to build a lot of 
ships we might save $12 million if we built them on the new site over 
a long period of time. 

Mr. Morse. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Aten. It seems to me along with your consideration of 
dollars and cents there is a national policy that I think should be 
considered, and that is, a policy the Federal Government should 
adopt of getting out of the way of growing cities where the Federal 
Government is maintaining inactive facilities that stand in the way 
of progress and which are not being used by the Government either 
now, or in the foreseeable future. I am particularly conscious of the 
fact that the port of embarkation was built in Oakland by the Army 
and blocked off the entrance to the port, and after the war was over 
the impediment stayed there, though it is now developed to a rather 
good use. 

If we were to adopt such a policy, I take it that there would be an 
intangible value as a matter of general welfare to the people in that 
area, as well as elsewhere, in allowing the development to go ahead. 
Would it, in your opinion, develop the property to a higher use if the 
transfer were made? 

Mr. Morse. I think so, Mr. Allen. Frankly, I think these people 
come here with tongue in cheek, and I am not critical of them. Ad- 
joining our property they have something in the neighborhood of 
50 acres that could be utilized for the port facilities. They do not 
want to use that because it would cost them more money to develop 
it than to develop the shipyard property. I think if we face up to 
this, that is what we are talking about—the financial transaction to 
these people for the short-term operation, getting our property as 
compared to some other property. 

Mr. ALLEN. I presume you have some responsibility, and possibly 
information, with regard to the future development of the whole 
port and the availability of port facilities in connection with the 
merchant marine operations as a whole. Would you have an opinion 
with regard to the future of the Wilmington port dependent upon the 
progress that has been made in the last few years and the possible 
development of commerce over the next few years, so as to give an 
estimate of whether they need both your land and the other land? 

Mr. Morse. We can endeavor to develop such information. I 
personally cannot express a view at this time, Mr. Allen. 
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Mr. Auten. But unless the Congress by setting the policy relieves 
you of an obligation to get the fair value, I take it your position is 
you have no authority to make any transaction except at values 
which will recover to the Government the full value you have now. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, and I think that our statutory authority at the 
present time would not permit us to make an exchange. I think 
our statutory authority is limited to declaring the property surplus 
in which event it would be disposed of through the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. AuLen. Would that mean before you could acquire new 
property you would have to get an appropriation? 

Mr. Morsz. I would assume so, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. At that time you would declare the old yard surplus, 
or such part of it as you wished to declare? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Auuen. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. Does the counsel have some questions along that 
line? 

Mr. Zincxe. Mr. Morse, there would be no reason why legislation 
could not be prepared, and possibly enacted, providing authority to 
the Maritime Administration for an exchange of property such as is 
contemplated here? 

Mr. Morse. Not at all. 

Mr. Boykin. I think that Mr. Morse has done a good job. 

My company once had three shipyards. After we finished building 
ships they were not worth anything. It cost more to take the junk 
out of them than the junk brought. 

Take that beautiful city of Pensacola, I remember that our payroll 
there was $79,000 a week. The same thing at Mobile. I let Bill 
Todd have that one. I think the appraisal is terrible. What was it’ 
appraised at when the plant shut down? 

Mr. Morse. As I understand Mr. Jones, in conformity with Gov- 
ernment bookkeeping, our properties are shown on our books at their 
acquisition cost without any credit for depreciation. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I had a proposition very much like this at Fort 
Morgan and at Fort Gaines. The Government has spent there about 
10 times as much as vou have spent on this vard. They were not 
doing anything with it. It was obsolete and they could not ever do 
anything with it. This was before I came to Congress. I came up 
here to see them and for $1 I got them to give it to the State and let 
the State do something with it. The State, after all, owns everything. 
They get everything the Government does from the people down there. 

Now, my friend Mr. Miller here says that you could not walk out 
on these piers. It would cost 10 times more to build one now than it 
did then. If vou had some good clean ground, with this good new 
machinery you would not want to use much of that machinery. All 
of our machinery was obsolete. 

I want to tell you something that happened in my district just 2 
weeks ago. A man got into trouble with a sawmill. It wasa beautiful 
sawmill. It cost $362,000 and it was running 3 vears ago. He had 
to shut it down. He sold it for $6,250 and it cost $362,000 besides 
the land. But they let somebody take it that would operate it and 
give work and make taxes. If vou let that thing stay there at Wil- 
mington it will not amount to anything. I have a commissary where 
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I have $180,000 on the books and the people quit speaking to me when 
they saw me because they owed me money. I just wrote them a 
letter saying you do not owe me anything. I just wanted to keep 
their friendship. 

I think that the Federal Government and the States should work 
together, and if they got this land from the State let them have it 
back if they are going to use it. If they are not going to use it we 
ought to try to develop it. 

You have done a fine job. It is your job to look out for your par- 
ticular department. I certainly congratulate you on it. But I say 
that we have to look out for all these things. We really need the 
shipyard. We have not a onein Alabama. We tried to do the same 
thing with the Engle Shipbuilding Co. that you are trying to do here. 
They looked over ‘the vard at Mobile. It wasa honey. It belonged 
to the great United States Steel Corp. I sold it to them long before I 
came to Congress. You know, it would not bring anything. 

talked to you about this in Europe. It would not do. It is 
obsolete. It is not good for anything in the world. You have to 
wipe it off and take bulldozers and scrape it. It is going to cost you 
money to move all of that stuff out. You ought to try to let the city 
and the State down there take everything they can possibly use. You 
are never going to get anything for it. We ought to try to keep some 
business going. We do need some shipyards. The old ones will not 
do. It is like the tankers you are asking us to build now. They have 
to be new ones and good ones a different kind. The ones we had 10 
vears ago will not do now. This is @ new era. 

Take Fort Morgan, for instance. We had a seawall there that cost 
$3 million and all sorts of buildings. This was before I came to 
-Congress. It was transferred to the State for $1. Of course, the 
Maritime Board can get it back. You do not have to ask the gentle- 
man whether you can get it back or not; you just go and take it. I 
think that we ought to cooperate with each other, especially if they 
can do something down in that great country where there are some 
old, no-count, obsolete shipyards that are doing nothing and never 
will. There is no way to make them do anything. 

Mr. Robeson has been in this game all his life. You can keep the 
costs on the books but every day that you keep them there they 
become more worthless and more worthless and more worthless. It 
is just like what a laid-up ship would be. I just want you to see that 
side of it. You want to make your particular part of the Government 
look good and I do not blame you at all. You handled it very, very 
well, but I do not think that statement and that appraisal w ill stand 
up. Ido not think the land down there is worth $25 million an acre. 

Mr. Cameron. Our whole county is valued at only $100 million. 

Mr. Boykin. We sure need your help here to start something in 
North Carolina, and I know that you will help us. I do not think the 
Maritime Commission would ever do anything with this. If you 
need it you can get it. If there is an emergency situation you can get 
anything, my house and your house. I think that we should help 
out States. We are in a bad fix. At home we have deepened our 
port 42 feet. We are going to get the ships of the world in there. 
We have been locked up. We are getting the great iron ore ships in 
there. They just gave us the money the other day. You can do the 
same thing at this State port, but we will all have to work together, 
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the Federal Government, the State, the city and the county. I 
hope that you will help us get something new started. It will be a 
great thing. Whatever helps the State certainly helps the Federal 
Government because that is where we get all of our taxes. 

I think that I have said enough, but I could go on and on and on, 
but I will not. 

Mr. Carty.ez. I would just like to say this in connection with what 
my friend, Brother Boykin, has so well said. In Wilmington, they 
have a very modern customs house. Of course you know that by 
developing ‘the State port authority every ship that comes into that 
port is bringing revenue to the F ederal ‘Treasury. It seems to me 
that developing the port authority is the best way in the world we 
can help our Treasury to collect duties from cargo coming into the 
Wilmington port. 

I am like Congressman Boykin about the book value, you can keep 
the value on the books and ke ep the books in the Federal Treasury, 
but when you take them out 20 years from now to look at them there 
will be just the same thing on the books. 

I want to congratulate - you, Mr. Morse, on keeping a good check 
on the Federal Government and our mone y. I wish that all connected 
with the Government were doing the same thing. 

Mr. Morse. You understand, it is not material to me whether the 
Congress concludes to permit the exchange or not. All I am trying 
to do is to bring out the facts on the value, and the values that we 
have submitted, [ am not sure whether they are accurate or not. 
That is the reason I suggested that we get an independent appraisal. 

The CuatrMAN. Do not think that anything I have said has been 
personal. We are all friends. 

Now, Mr. Fitzhugh, I would like to call you up again here. New- 
port News built the shipyard? 

Mr. Firznucnu. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. In the period of the war you wrote off the cost of 
the shipyard; did you not? 

Mr. Firznucnu. I do not know. 

The CHairnMAN. You put money into it? 

Mr. Firzuucu. We put our own money in it, but then the Maritime 
Administration paid us back so that they owned the thing lock, stock, 
and barrel. 

The CuarrMan. What did they pay back? 

Mr. Firznucn. They paid us the cost. 

The CHarrMAN. What was the cost? 

Mr. Frrznucu. I do not remember. 

The CuarrMan. You bought the land? 

Mr. FirzHucu. We bought the land. 

The CuarrMAN. And built the ships? 

Mr. Firzaucu. And sold the land back to them at the exact cost 
to us. 

The CuatRMAN. You do not remember what they gave you? 

Mr. Firznucn. I do not remember. 

The CuarrMan. Is it on your books, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morsz. I will have to check ana let you know. 

The Cuairman. What-did you pay the Newport News Shipyard? 

Mr. Jonrs. The total cost we paid them was $22 million, including 
the land. 
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The CuarrMan. They had the material and everything on it? 

Mr. Jones. They were merely our agents. 

The CHarrMAN. They put on all the facilities and everything and 
you paid them back $22 million? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Firzaucn. They did not pay us back, get that straight. We 
acted as their agents and we never owned anything except the land, 
and we sold that to them almost as soon as we acquired it. We own 
nothing down there. 

The CHarrMan. It was $22 million? 

Mr. Frizuucn. That is approximately true. 

The CHarrMan. Now, $22 million could have been written off as 
the cost of the war. 

Mr. Firznucn. Certainly. Until you do that, you are buying : 
dead horse. 

The CHatrMan. It looks like that is what the State would be buy- 
ing here. 

Mr. Firznucu. What? 

The CuarrmMan. A dead horse. 

Mr. Frrznucu. The Federal Government owns the dead horse and 
they are holding onto it at a live horse price. 

Mr. Boykin. Did you have a cost-plus contract? 

Mr. Firzaucu. No. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Did you run three crews a day, day and night? 

Mr. Firzuvucu. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. It was an emergency shipyard. 

Mr. Byrne. I do not think that they understood your question, 
Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. Was it a cost-plus program? 

Mr. FirzHuau. As far as I know, it was not. 

Mr. Ropreson. Newport News did not do that thing on a cost-plus 
basis at all. I do not think they even got a fee for building the yard. 

Mr. FrrzHuGcu. The ships were built on a percentage profit basis— 
a percentage of the cost per ship. In the beginning I think we got 
6 percent, or some such amount as that, and our costs were lower 
than those of any other shipyard in America during that time doing 
that sort of work, and the cheaper that vou made the ships the less 
profit vou made. 

The Cuarrman. As a matter of fact, no shipyard got any fees for 
building the yard. 

Mr. Frrznucu. Not at all. 

The CuarrMan. Merely got a fee for building the ships? 

Mr. Firzaucu. As I told you this morning, I helped to build the 
shipyard. I worked for nothing and boarded myself. 

The CHarRMAN. You built the yard? 

Mr. Firzuven. I helped build it and worked for nothing and 
boarded myself. 

The CuarrMan. You boarded yourself and worked for nothing? 

Mr. Firzuvucu. As a fact, as far as the Maritime Commission is 
concerned—— 

Mr. Miniter. Was there not a formula used right after the war for 
disposing of these plants—gasoline plants and steel plants, and all the 
plants that the Government built? I think a steel plant was built in 
Utah and because it was built on a crash program the Government 
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accepted all the war costs that went into it. I assume that the war 
costs are in this $22 million. As I remember it, they started right 
off by discounting the whole thing at 40 percent. Was there a for- 
mula of that nature used at that time? 

Mr. Firzauau. I think it was known as the Clayton formula. 

Mr. Miuuter. Something of that nature? 

Mr. Fitzhugh. That was in the form of a curve, that there were 
certain fixed costs that stayed constant, the land, but these other 
things —— 

Mr. Mitier. All the other things— 

Mr. Firzaucu. They came down in the first few years. The depre- 
ciation was fairly low, but then after 10 or 15 years it practically 
came to zero. That was the Clayton formula. 

Mr. Miuuer. Those are the things I think would be brought out 
if we had an independent survey. Do you not think so, Mr. Morse? 
That is the very thing you want to see brought out. We could begin 
to arrive at some sort of figure. You gave us $831,000, if my figures 
are correct, for certain underground facilities, water pipe, sewerage, 
that sort of thing. That might have been their cost, but water pipe, 
particularly the stuff that you used during the war, depreciates pretty 
much in the course of 10 years underground. I would not want to 
see it under much pressure now, would you, Mr. Fitzhugh? 

Mr. FirzHuen. You had a figure there for salvage of copper, a lot 
of money. 

Mr. Miuuier. That was on the credit side. 

Mr. Firzuuau. I know, but so far as I know he probably arrived 
at that at so much a pound for scrap copper. When you dig that 
stuff out, I helped put it in and I know you would not have much 
residual value after you paid the bill for taking it out. 

Mr. Mixuer. Those are the things that a survey would bring out. 
We could sit here all night and speculate. 

Mr. Boykin. The reason I think the appraisal is so out of line— 
how many acres are in that county? 

Mr. Cameron. It is a fair-sized county. 

Mr. Boyxrn. A million acres? 

Mr. Cameron. No. 

The CHarRMan. City of 50,000? 

Mr. Cameron. Yes, and county of roughly 75,000 people. 

Mr. Boykin. There is one-fourth of the entire value of an entire 

county asked for the shipyard which I will bet he would not take. He 
would want a new place. It would cost more than they are worth to 
get these water works up. I think when the Federal Government 
has anything they cannot use, if they can give it to the State for $1- 
I have a proposition for 1,900 acres and it is the ammunition depot at 
Mobile and I am going to ask the Government to give it to us for 
$1 so we can start a plant. We had to move away from there because 
it would blow up the people.. You let it stay a year too long, it will 
not be worth anything. 1am going to ask them to give it to the State 
of Alabama for $1 so we can start something to pay for these expenses. 
The States are kind of children of the Federal Government, though 
the children feed the old folks in this case. 

Mr. Mitier. We have maritime facilities in my district. Will you 
plead for us? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. You value this at $20 million approximately? 

Mr. Morse. Approximately. 

The CuarrMan. The ships we built there, the Government sold at 
one-fourth of the cost. We are selling ships to industry today at 
one-fourth of the cost. 

Mr. Morssr. That is incorrect, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What are we selling them at? 

Mr. Morse. As I recall, I want to verify it. 

The CHarrMaNn. This is Ships’ Sales Act I am referring to. 

Mr. Morse. As I recall the Ships’ Sales Act, prices were roughly 
60 percent of the cost, war cost. 

The Cuarrman. Then we would recover about 25 percent of the 
cost of the vessel when we deliver it to the person. You have 
depreciation. 

Mr. Morse. I may be wrong on the 60 percent, Mr. Zincke sug- 
gests it is nearer 35 percent of the war cost. 

The CratrMan. Ships’ Sales Act guaranteed 35 percent. When 
you depreciate it what does it bring it down to? 

Mr. Morse. That is the bottom. 

The Cuarrman. This would be one-third of the value. Even at 
your own figure, you would only have about $7 million, because that 
was built to create these ships. 

Mr. Morse. You do not ordinarily depreciate the land itself, 
Mr. Bonner. 

The CHarrRMAN. We are holding these ships but that is about a fair 
estimate. Now $7 million to quibble over when it all comes back to 
the national defense, that is about what we are doing. 

1 thank you, Mr. Morse, and I thank you other gentlemen. What 
has been said here is said in the best interests of you and the Maritime 
Administration and the Federal Government. There is no one else 
here? The Navy would not be prepared to testify on this matter 
today, would it, sir? 

Commander R. L. Moyer (Industrial Mobilization Branch, Bureau 
of Ships). No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I regret that we did not have you here. Are you 
representing MSTS? 

Commander Moyer. I am with the Bureau of Ships. 

The Cuairman. We want to send you a copy of this transcript so 
you will be familiar with the morning session. I apologize for not 
having you over here at that time. 

Mr. Morse, in concluding you positively state that anything that 
would be done along this line would have to be by legislation? 

Mr. Morse. That is my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pate. Could I say one thing? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Parr. This land being offered is not considered farmland. 
I believe the record may contain the statement 2 or 3 times about 
farmland being offered. You members of the committee might have 
seen a few rows of crops. 

Mr. Boykin. It is river front? 

Mr. Pare. Yes. It has a few garden and corn patches. You 
gentlemen will recall that the docks go right up to the present property 
of the Maritime Commission on the south, going south, and that is 
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where we wish to extend the docks and transit sheds starting right 
there where they are now and going south. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Morse spoke of 50 acres adjacent to your 

‘operty. What kind of land is that? 
property. 1at kind of land is that? 

Mr. Parr. That is out east of us and around where we have open 
storage. The warehouses are on it, open storage is on it, transit sheds. 

Mr. Marr. The land up to the north is swampland that would 
take some time to fill in to a sufficient degree to build on. It is 
swampland and that is all it is. 

ry ‘ rn 

The CoarrmMan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., Friday, June 29, 1956, the conference 
was adjourned.) 














AUTHORIZING PERIODIC SURVEYS OF NATIONAL SHIP- 
BUILDING CAPABILITY AND THE CONVEYANCE OF 
THE WILMINGTON, N. C., RESERVE SHIPYARD 





FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON MercHant MarINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10:20 a. m., Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The CuHarrRMAN. The committee will come to order to consider 
H. R. 12116. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 12116, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the conveyance of the Maritime Administration reserve shipyard at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, in exchange for certain lands to be conveyed by the North Carolina State Ports Authority 
to the United States, and for other purposes 


Be it enacied by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
convey to the North Carolina State Ports Authority all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands comprising the Wilmington (North 
Carolina) reserve shipyard, subject to the general laws of the United States, and 
subject to the provisions and reservations set forth in this Act, said lands being 
located in New Hanover County, North Carolina, and being the same lands con- 
veyed by North Carolina Shipbuilding Company to the United States under deeds 
dated August 18, 1943, and November 3, 1944, said deeds being recorded in the 
land records of New Hanover County on September 2, 1943, in volume 355 of 
deeds at page 67 and on November 10, 1944, in volume 359 of deeds at page 446, 
respectively, consisting of 175 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. Such conveyance shall be in exchange for a conveyance to the United 
States by the North Carolina Ports Authority of a tract of land consisting of 
approximately 323 acres on the west bank of the Brunswick River in Brunswick 
County, North Carolina, more particularly bounded and described as follows: 

Tract numbered 1, being in Town Creek Township, Brunswick County, and 
beginning at a point in the western right-of-way (30.0 feet from its centerline) of 
North Carolina Highway Numbered 130 where the southern property line of the 
former State of North Carolina “Governor Russell’ tract intersects said right-of- 
way, said point being approximately 5,270 feet southwardly from United States 
Highway Numbered 17, 74, and 76 and said point being 575 feet northwardly 
from a culvert under said Highway 130; and running thence from said beginning 
point and along said highway and along said western right-of-way north 14 degrees 
33 minutes west 1,900 feet to the southeast corner of the O. D. Williams 2-acre 
tract of land as recorded in Brunswick County registry in book 107 at page 424; 
running thence with their southern line south 70 degrees west 422 feet to their 
southwest corner; running thence with their western line north 22 degrees west 
295 feet to the southwest corner of their 2.9-acre tract as recorded in the Bruns- 
wick County registry in book 107 at page 423; running thence with their western 
line of said last tract north 22 degrees west 305 feet to their northwest corner, 
said point being in the eastern line of the WMFD radio station 29.34-acre tract 
of land (said line having a call of south 17 degrees 48 minutes west 378.25 feet) ; 
running thence south 17 degrees 48 minutes west with said line to its terminus, 
a distance of 24 feet more or less; continuing thence with the lines of said radio- 
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station tract south 62 degrees 48 minutes west 389.48 feet and north 72 degrees 
04 minutes west 1,318.7 feet to a point, its southwest corner at the Old River 
Road, said point being in the western line of aforementioned Governor Russell 
tract; running thence with the western line of said Governor Russell tract and 
with said Old River Road south 3 degrees 15 minutes west 1,099.5 feet, south 
10 degrees 55 minutes east 271 feet, south 21 degrees 25 minutes east 558.2 feet, 
south 53 degrees 30 minutes east 351 feet, south 85 degrees 20 minutes east 175.5 
feet, south 35 degrees 45 minutes east 495 feet to a point, the southwestern corner 
of said Governor Russell tract, said point being also in the northern line of the 
R. M. Powell tract; running thence along their dividing line north 89 degrees east 
1,830 feet to the point of beginning, containing 116 acres more or less; and being 
the southwest portion of the aforementioned Governor Russell tract of land 
bounded as follows: On the north by the lands of O. D. Williams and Radio 
Station WMFD, on the south by the lands of R. M. Powell, on the east by State 
Highway Numbered 130 and O. D. Williams, and on the west by the Old River 
toad. 

Tract numbered 2, being in Town Creek Township, Brunswick County and 
beginning at a point in the eastern right-of-way (30.0 feet from its centerline) of 
North Carolina Highway Numbered 130 where the southern property line of the 
former State of North Carolina ‘‘Governor Russell” tract intersects said right-of- 
way, said point being approximately 5,270 feet southwardly from United States 
Highway Numbered 17, 74 and Numbered 76 and said point being 575 feet north- 
wardly from a culvert under said Highway Numbered 130; and running thence 
from said beginning point and along said highway and along said eastern right-of- 
way in a north and northwesterly direction a distance of 4,920 feet more or less 
to the southwestern corner of the United States Maritime Commission tract of 
land; running thence easterly with their southern line 850 feet more or less to 
the edge of the Brunswick River; running thence southwardly with said river to 
the southern line of aforementioned Governor Russell tract, said line being also 
the northern line of the R. M. Powell tract; running thence westwardly along 
their dividing line 1,100 feet more or less to the point of beginning, containing 
101 acres more or less and being that portion of the aforementioned Governor 
Russell tract bounded as follows: On the north by the United States Maritime 
Commission tract; on the south by R. M. Powell (Governor Russell’s southern 
line), on the east by the Brunswick River, and on the west by the North Carolina 
State Highway Numbered 130. 

Tract Numbered 3, being in Town Creek Township, Brunswick County, and 
beginning at a point in the western right-of-way (30.0 feet from its centerline) of 
North Carolina Highway Numbered 130 where the southern property line of the 
former State of North Carolina “‘Governor Russell” tract intersects said right-of- 
way, said point being approximately 5,270 feet southwardly from United States 
Highway Numbered 17, 74, and 76, and said point being 575 feet northwardly 
from a culvert under said Highway Numbered 130; and running thence from said 
beginning point and along the aforementioned southern line of the Governor Rus- 
sell tract south 89 degrees west 1,830 feet to the Old River Road; running thence 
with said River Road south 16 degrees 30 minutes east 635 feet, south 8 degrees 
east 640 feet, south 27 degrees 15 minutes east 497 feet to R. M. Powell’s south- 
west corner; running thence along his southern line south 71 degrees 30 minutes 
east 1,200 feet to aforementioned western right-of-way of North Carolina High- 
way Numbered 130; running thence along said western right-of-way and along a 
curve to the left to the end of said curve, said point being 850 feet more or less 
as measured along the are of-said curve; running thence with the tangent of said 
road north 14 degrees 33 minutes west 530 feet to the point of beginning, contain- 
ing 54 acres more or less; the same being that portion of R. M. Powell’s tract of 
land which is bounded as follows: On the north by the south line of aforementioned 
Governor Russell tract, on the south by R. M. Powell’s southern line, on the east 
by the State Highway Numbered 130, and on the west by the Old River Road 
(Powell’s western line). 

Tract numbered 4, being in Town Creek Township, Brunswick County, and 
beginning at a point in the eastern right-of-way (30.0 feet from its centerline) of 
North Carolina Highway Numbered 130 where the southern property line of the 
former State of North Carolina ‘‘Governor Russell” tract intersects said right-of- 
way, said point being approximately 5,270 feet southwardly from United States 
Highway Numbered 17, 74, and 76, and said point being 575 feet northwardly 
from a culvert under said Highway Numbered 130; and running thence from said 
beginning point and along said highway and along said eastern right-of-way south 
14 degrees 33 minutes east 526.6 feet to a point; running thence north 87 degrees 
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76 minutes east 1,150 feet more or less to the Brunswick River; running thence 
northwardly with said river 490 feet more or less to R. M. Powell’s northeast 
corner, said point being in the southern line of aforementioned Governor Russell 
tract; running thence along their dividing line south 89 degrees 10 minutes west 
1,100 feet more or less to the point of beginning, containing 13 acres more or less; 
said tract being the northern portion of the R. M. Powell tract of land which lies 
east of State Highway Numbered 130, south of the aforementioned Governor 
Russell tract, west of the Brunswick River and has a road frontage of 526.6 feet; 
said above-described tract of land being subject to a lease from R. M. Powell to 
United States Maritime Commission as recorded in the Brunswick County registry 
in book 113 at page 222. 

Tract numbered 5, beginning at the southwest corner of the Paul S. Austin 
tract (as recorded in the Brunswick County registry in book 90 at page 231), 
said point being in the southern line of the former Governor Russell tract of 
land, said beginning point being also at the intersection of said southern line and 
the Old River Road and being south 89 degrees 1,830 feet more or less from the 
intersection of said Russell line with State Highway Numbered 130 at a point 
approximately 5,270 feet southwardly from the junction of said State Highway 
Numbered 130 with United States Highways Numbered 17, 74, and 76 at the 
Brunswick River Bridge area; and running thence from said beginning point and 
along said Old River Road south 16 degrees 30 minutes east 635 feet to a turn in 
said road; running thence south 8 degrees east 640 feet to another turn in said 
road; running thence south 27 degrees 15 minutes east 497 feet to the intersection 
of said road with the centerline of an old tram roadbed, said intersection being 
the southwest corner of the R. M. Powell tract of land; running thence with the 
extended southern line of said Powell tract, if said line were extended westwardly, 
south 71 degrees 30 minutes west 1,000 feet to a point; running thence north 
7 degrees 10 minutes west 2,000 feet to a point which is the southern line of the 
aforementioned Governor Russell tract, said point being south 89 degrees west 
700 feet from the beginning point as measured along said Governor Russell line; 
running thence north 89 degrees east 700 feet to the point of beginning, containing 
32 acres, more or less. 

Tract numbered 6, beginning at the southwest corner of the Paul 8S. Austin 
tract (as recorded in the Brunswick County registry in book 90 at page 231), said 
point being in the southern line of the former Governor Russell tract of land, said 
beginning point being also at the intersection of said southern line and the Old 
River Road and being south 89 degrees west 1,830 feet more or less from the 
intersection of said Russell line with State Highway Numbered 130 at a point 
approximately 5,270 feet southwardly from the junction of said State Highway 
Numbered 130 with United States Highway Numbered 17, 74, and 76 at the 
Brunswick River Bridge area; running thence from said beginning point and 
along the Old River Road north 35 degrees 45 minutes west 495 feet to a turn in said 
road; running thence north 85 degrees 20 minutes west 175 feet to another turn 
in said road; running thence north 53 degrees 30 minutes west 351 feet to a stone 
in another turn in said road; running thence south 4 degrees 10 minutes east 640 
feet to a point in the aforementioned southern line of Governor Russell tract, 
said point being south 89 degrees west 700 feet from the point of beginning, as 
measured along said southern line; running thence north 89 degrees east 700 feet 
to the point of beginning, containing 7 acres more or less. 

Together with the land required for the construction of a suitable railroad con- 
nection between the property hereinbefore described and the Atlantic Coastline 
and Seaboard Railroads in the vicinity of Navassa, North Carolina. 

Sec. 3. The conveyance authorized in section 1 hereof shall be subject to the 
following conditions, rights, reservations and limitations: 

(a) There shall be reserved to the United States the title to all equipment, 
machinery, supplies, and steel buildings, with the right of ingress and egress 
without limitation as to time by employees or contractors of the United States 
or purchasers of any of such equipment, machinery, supplies, and steel buildings to 
facilitate its removal from the site. 

(b) The State Ports Authority of North Carolina shall take such steps as may 
be required to secure the closing of the State highway presently crossing the 
property to be conveyed to the United States and to provide suitable access roads 
to serve the said property at such time as is required by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, 

(c) The conveyance by the United States shall contain a provision that in the 
event that the United States shall, through purchase, condemnation, or requisition, 
reacquire title to said lands, the purchase price to be paid therefor shall not exceed 
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the depreciated cost of improvements placed thereon by the North Carolina Ports 
Authority and that this condition shall run with the land. 

(d) The conveyance by the United States shall contain a provision that during 
any emergency declared by the President or the Congress of the United States, 
and upon determination by the Secretary of Defense that the property is useful 
for any national defense purpose, the United States shall have the right to the 
immediate, full, and unrestricted possession and control of all or any part thereof 
upon payment of a rental based on the depreciated costs of improvements made 
by the North Carolina Ports Authority without any rental based on the value of 
the land and that this condition shall run with the land. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to sell such installations, 
improvements, equipment, machinery, supplies, and other facilities located at the 
present shipyard which he deems unsuitable or unnecessary for use at the new 
site to be conveyed to the United States under section 2 hereof. The net proceeds 
of such sales, after deduction of expenses incurred in connection therewith, shall 
be available for use in developing the property to be conveyed to the United 
States herein. 


The Cuarrman. The original idea has been somewhat modified 
since the matter was last heard. We have received from the Maritime 
Administration a memorandum showing the disposal of other war- 
built shipyards and the recovery by the Government. It will be 
understood this is one of the reserve shipyards selected by the Maritime 
Administration to be retained for emergency purposes. 

I would like for the counsel to read into the record the letter from 
the Maritime Commission with respect to the disposal of other yards. 

Mr. Drewry. This is a letter dated July 3, 1956, which reads as 
follows: 

(The letter was read as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION, 
July 3, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bonner: Reference is made to your letter of June 29, 1956, 
requesting certain information regarding shipyards that were disposed of shortly 
after World War II. 

For a short period of time after the end of the war, the former United States 
Maritime Commission was the authorized disposal agency for marine real property. 
This authorization was subsequently rescinded and transferred to the War Assets 
Administration. 

During that period of time the Maritime Commission, acting as disposal agent, 
disposed of shipyards listed as follows: 


| | 








Location Land Original cost ernie price 

| 
American Shipbuilding Co., Lorain, ES BOONE ogc acicinne $279, 336 $41, 952 
Avondale Marine Ways, Westwago, La_...._._.--- ocx i : | 570, 034 | 92, 706 
McCloskey & Co., Houston, Tex... pee 505, 344 | 200, 000 
Leathem D. Smith Shipbuil ling C 0., i “Sturgeon Bay, |- do ae 314, 487 | 126, 000 


Wis. | 
St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co., Jacksonville, Fla Government- 
| owned 165 
| 


| 19, 262, 775 | 1, 928, 500 
acres. 

| 

| 


Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, Md____| eased 44, 202, 738 | 4, 139, 280 
California Shipbuilding Corp., Los Angeles, Calif-- _.do. 39, 307, 456 3, 750, 000 


In arriving at the above listed net sales prices many other items of costs in- 
curred by the contractors, for the account of the Maritime Commission, had to 
be taken into consideration such as termination claims, claims for restoration of 
leased properties, and costs for removal of materials and supplies. 

Approximately 37 other shipyard properties, constructed by the Maritime 
Commission during World War II, were declared as excess to the then War 
Assets Administration (now General Services Administration) for disposal in 
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accordance with existing laws. The Maritime Administration has no knowledge 
of the prices obtained for these properties by the War Assets Administration. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE G. Morssz, 
Maritime Administrator. 

The CuHarrMan. The bill before us this morning is due to a pro- 
posal from the State Ports Authority of the State of North Carolina 
to exchange property for the existing reserve shipyard. 

I am going to ask the counsel for the committee, Mr. Zincke, to 
take the bill and go through it so that the members of the committee 
will understand just what is before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF -BERNARD ZINCKE, COUNSEL FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. Zincke. The bill provides for the exchange of the existing 
shipyard site, consisting of somewhat less than 200 acres, for a new 
site on the Brunswick River about 323 acres. 

The subcommittee examined the property, as most of you gentle- 
men will recall, and saw that it was a relatively level, dry piece of 
property on the Brunswick River accessible to a main highway. 

The bill provides that the conveyance shall include the conveyance 
of sufficient land for a suitable railroad connection to the nearest 
railroads, which are the Atlantic Coast Line and the Seaboard Line. 

It also provides that the ports authority shall take such steps as 
may be required to secure the closing of a road to the property and 
the construction of a substitute road for access to the property. 

The United States to have title to all the equipment, machinery, 
supplies, and field buildings on the present shipyard site with an 
unlimited right of ingress and egress by its employees, or contractors, 
or purchasers to remove the equipment. That is unlimited as to 
time. 

in the event that the United States—not the Maritime Administra- 
tion but the United States—ever acquires title to the present shipyard 
site in the event of an emergency, the price paid for that shipyard site 
shall be the depreciated cost of the improvements placed on the site 
by North Carolina. There will be nothing for the land. That 
provision runs with the land. 

The meaning of that is best conveyed by an example given to me 
of a sugar refinery. If the United States had occasion to take the land 
back, the only price paid to the owner of the sugar refinery would be 
the depreciated value of the building. There would be nothing paid 
for the land. In the event that the United States has occasion to 
take the land for use, the same basis of rental value shall be used. 
The rental shall be only on the facilities put in there by North Carolina. 

The Secretary of Commerce has given authority to sell such equip- 
ment, machinery, improvements, supplies , installations, and facilities 
located at the present yard as he deems unsuitable or unnecessary for 
use at the new site and to use the money in connection with the 
development of the new site. 

That is about the extent of it, Mr. Bonner. 

The CHarrMAN. Would you advise the committee the State of 
North Carolina was to furnish the right-of-way for the construction 
of a railroad to the two available roads in the vicinity, the Coast 
Line Railroad and the Seaboard Railroad? The present site has 
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only one railroad connection. It is about 7 miles long and winds 
through the city of Wilmington. If there are any questions members 
want to ask the counsel before we hear from the Maritime Commission, 
you are given this opportunity. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Zincke, is that paragraph (a) of section 3, which 
begins on page 10, line 6, intended to provide that the buildings may 
remain on the land and that the machinery may be kept in those 
buildings without limitations to time? 

Mr. Zincxe. That was my intention, but with the idea of disposing 
of them, not with the idea of leaving them there for future use. It 
may be inartistically expressed, but the idea was that instead of 
placing a time limit of 6 months or a year it might prove undesirable 
from the point of view of the purchaser to have to remove his pur- 
chases within such limit. There is a large fabricating shop there, 
and my thought was so as to not handicap the Maritime Administra- 
tion in securig a reasonable price for any material that it disposes 
of 

Mr. Atten. My recollection of the testimony of a few days ago is 
that representatives of the State of North Carolina expressed the 
opinion that as to the buildings there their use for storage of supplies 
and machinery might be unlimited, and I was wondering if you were 
cuttmg down on that situation, or if it was still intended that Maritime 
should have unlimited use. 

Mr. Zianckxe. There was no attempt to cut down there, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Mruuer. In paragraph (b) you say: 

The State Ports Authority of North Carolina shall take such steps as may be 
required to secure the closing of the State highway presently crossing the property. 

Why do we not put it up to the State of North C arolinva that before 
this becomes effective they shall close the highway? The ports 
authority could act in good faith in trying to get it closed. We are 
dealing with the State. 

Mr. Zincke. I think there are two answers to that. The United 
States interest is paramount, so any time the United States wants 
that road closed there is no question but it is going to be closed. 

Mr. Minter. We should not be required to enter into this transfer 
of land and then take condemnation proceedings against the road. 

Mr. Zinckxe. That was the reason for getting the cooperation of the 
ports authority for doing that. At the same time, my reason for not 
closing the road immediately was the thought there may not be a ship- 
yard built here for, say, 10 years—let us hope never—and under the 
circumstances it would be an unwarranted expense on everybody’s 
part to close the road and then have to supply a substitute road imme- 
diately, because this serves the ammunition-loading facility. 

Mr. Minter. Why not take the other approach, go on and let this 
road be closed and the Government can grant an easement to use the 
road until the Government needs its closure, because by the time 
that you speak of the value of property at the other end in the event of 
war may be much greater and we may have a hard time getting the 
road closed. I am not against this transfer, but I do not think the 
Government should be put in the position of having to condemn when 
it is to the advantage of the State of North Carolina, and the State of 
North Carolina can go ahead and effect the closure of the road now 
and perhaps make a request of the Government for limited use of the 
road until such time as the Government sees fit to dispossess them. | 
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do not think that there would be any desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to go in there and elese that road just for the sake of arbitrarily 
closing it ; when the land is lying fallow. 

The CuarrMan. I might say to the gentleman that the State of 
North Carolina closed this read for the Government in connection with 
the ammunition depot that is bemg built between this location and 
Southport, N.C. This is a secondary road. It is only left open for 
local travel. I had a telephone conversation with the chairman of the 
State’s ports authority, and he assured us the State ports authority 
would use its influence on the State highway commission, and that 
he knew of no reason why the State highway commission would not 
build a bypass should the Government desire to close the road to this 
property. This arrangement was worked out so that the road could 
be used up until the time the Government might desire to construct 
something on the property. Ido not think there would be any ques- 
tion as to the cooperation of the State in bypassing the property be- 
cause they have so demonstrated in freely closing the lower end of the 
road, that part of it that is in the vicinity of the ammunition depot. 

But there would be no objection to amending this bill. 

Mr. Mitupr. My thought was that the bree nt highway commission 
and the present officials of the State of North Carolina, acting in good 
faith—and I would be willing to accept the assurances this would be 
done—could do this, but you do not know who that commission will 
be 10 years from now, or what developments may take place. In an 
emergency you would have to close the road. They certainly would 
not be bound, by any verbal assurances that were not written into 
law. 

The CuairMan. I think that you have a good point. 

Mr. Miuuer. | think that the rights of the United States and the 
rights of the State of North Carolina can be much better defined than 
in this section (b). 

The CHarrMan. I am perfectly agreeable to your suggestion and 
we could have a proper amendment to the bill. What language 
would you suggest? 

Mr. MILLE R. I have not given the matter any thought. We 
could put in “suitable” language. What is “suitable’’ language is 
always the next thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose that we say then that the staff will work 
out language which meets your point of view. 

Mr. Mitier. That would be all right. 

The CHarrman. Of course, should the bill become law, then the 
ports authority would have to accept it as passed. 

Mr. Ray. I am not clear on this. Does not this shortcut the 
procedures herciofore established for clearing through the Armed 
Services Committee dispositions of wartime properties? Are we 
going to get into any trouble by this shortcut procedure? 

The CuarrMAN. The property is under the jurisdiction of the Mar- 
itime Administration, not the Armed Services. The Maritime Ad- 
ministration does not have authority to transfer property. This 
new site adjoins the present location of the reserve fleet. The com- 
mittee has looked at the location. IJ do not think that this bill would 
interfere with any authority of another committee. It merely gives 
the Maritime Commission, if the bill were to become law, authority 
to make the transfer. Is that correct, Mr. Morse? 
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STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Resumed 


Mr. Morse. That is my impression of the bill. We do not have 
authority to sell or transfer at the present time. We would have to 
declare the property surplus and then it could be disposed of by the 
General Services Administration under existing law. 

The Cuarrman. The State of North Carolina has spent about $4 
million on this property with the permission of the Maritime Admin- 
istration to build docks, piers, and port facilities, and they want to 
expand the port facilities and this is the most desirable property. 

Mr. Ray. I think that my question arose from a remark you made, 
Mr. Zincke, that this was one of the locations designated as reserve 
shipbuilding capacity for emergency purposes. With that character- 
ization of the property, I asked the question. 

Mr. Zincxe. May I attempt to answer it? It is my impression 
that vou are referring, Mr. Ray, to the arrangements whereby the 
Armed Services seek to dispose of property on their own and have 
an agreement with the Armed Services Committee to obtain its 
approval of such transfers. In the first place, this is not being initiated 
by the Armed Services. In the second place, this is new legislation 
and as such would not be covered by that arrangement. 

The property is not under the jurisdiction of the Armed Services. 

The CHarrMaAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Petty. Do I understand the normal procedure in a transaction 
of this kind would be to go to the General Services Administration? 

Mr. Zincke. The procedure as far as the General Services Admin- 
istration is concerned, Mr. Pelly, is that where Maritime declares the 
yard to be surplus, it then turns it over to the Genera] Services Admin- 
istration for disposal to other Government agencies, or for sale. 
Maritime is not declaring this yard surplus. 

Mr. Petty. What in the way of buildings on the location which 
they will give up? What will their value be? I notice here steel 
buildings. 

Mr. Zrncxke. I think that Mr. Morse would be able to give you a 
figure. It all depends on your viewpoint, whether you take cost, 
depreciated value, or present value. 

The Cuarrman. If you will let me interrupt, the subcommittee 
went down there and looked at the property. Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Robeson, Mr. Tollefson, Mr. Allen, Mr. Mailliard, and the Chairman. 
If you will address your question to a member of the subcommittee, 
one of them can answer you. For instance, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. I agree with Mr. Zincke, that perhaps the question 
should be directed to the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Psexuy. I think that I will wait then. 

Mr. Miuuer. Other than this, the Maritime Administrator came 
in here and gave us his figures, but they were the cost figures and not 
the depreciated figures on the yard. From my observations, and I 
do not know much about these things, the shipways are completely 
gone. There is some electrical equipment there. There are 1 or 2 
steel buildings, fabrication sheds, that are in good condition, but as 
far as the rest of it is concerned, the testimony was given here by an 
expert employed by the committee that the yard is not suitable even 
for rehabilitation. In the first place, the yard is comprised now of a 
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certain area, and adjacent to that area is land that has a recovery 
clause in it, but has been sold to the State of North Carolina for the 
development of a port. Without that land that was used during the 
war for storage, and other land adjacent to it, that has since been 
developed, I doubt if you could go in and build ships on the land that 
is now there. 

It is my impression, and you can correct me, Mr. Morse, or maybe 
Mr. Jones, if I am wrong, that during the war when that yard was 
operating as a shipyard, you were actually using twice the land area 
that is now under fence. How much land area were you using? 

Mr. Morse. We had the same land area we now have. The only 
change is in the installation of those dock warehouses. 

Mr. Mituer. I mean, you had to have other land besides the land 
under fence for storage area and warehousing. 

Mr. Morse. There were other outside warehouses that were utilized 
at the time. 

Mr. Mier. Now there is no longer an area available for that 
without destroying more maritime installations of the North Carolina 
Port Commission. 

Mr. Morse. I could not answer that affirmatively. I think that 
we would have to make a survey. I would question that statement, 
though, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. I did not see any land down there, and I saw land 
adjacent to you that was being developed. ‘The impression that I 
got from going over the property—maybe my impression was wrong— 
but that was the impression I got from looking at the land. 

Mr. Petry. I should have directed my question to Mr. Morse. 
I see that I have opened up Pandora’s box. 

The CuHairMan. We are trying to bring the full committee up to 
the observations made by the subcommittee. I might say at the time 
this yard was in full operation there were some 20,000 employees. 
Were there, Mr. Morse? 

Now, there is no area there for parking any more. For a modern 
shipyard, you should have some area for parking. There is no 
adjacent area available for parking. 

Mr. Petty. You had an expert look it over? That is very 
interesting. 

The CHarRMAN. We did. He testified in a former hearing. The 
gentleman whom we employed was with the Newport News Shipyard 
when this yard was built, and he laid out the yard and was the engineer 
of construction for the yard. He has retired. He testified that 
modern ships could not be built in this area again. 

Mr. Pruxy. I think that that is a very important piece of testimony. 

The CHatrMAN. That is testimony of record by an expert. He 
certainly qualified himself as an expert. Mr. Robeson might tell you 
about that. 

Mr. Roseson. I concur in Mr. Miller’s statement. I can add to 
it. That yard was started as a 6-way yard and went to a 9-way yard, 
and there was the problem of how they were going to handle more 
people and material and all that. While ships were assembled there, 
they used warehouses all over the place. They used land not now 
available for other facilities—for the employees to park cars; buses 
and so forth—and it was a very difficult undertaking to operate a 
21,000-employee yard that started out to be about half that. They 
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went through with it and it was a very successful operation. I agree 
with the retired engineer who was responsible for all that planning 
and the layout provisions, it would be impossible to undertake now 
in the situation it isin. I am satisfied that no competent shipyard 
would undertake to operate it. 

Mr. Petty. | think your testimony has authority, too. I under- 
stand your background qualifies you. 

Mr. Rosson. I was involved in some of the management functions 
and operations. 

The CuarrMan. That brings us up to date. Are there any other 
questions? 

Mr. Boyxtn. I would like to ask one. I wonder what it has cost 
the Government to keep this old yard. 

The CuarrMan. You will have to ask Mr. Morse that. 

Now, Mr. Morse, the committee will hear you on the bill as it is 
drawn up. 

Mr. Morse. Before I start, I would like to comment on Mr. 
Robeson’s comment that no shipyard would be able to operate in 
this vard. 

Mr. Rosrson. I said that is what I thought. 

Mr. Morse. I have a letter from the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Co., dated June 17, 1955, signed by Mr. M. L. Rawlings, executive 
vice president and general manager, in which he states: 

Referring to our recent telephone conversation and the visit of our Messrs. 
Abernethy and Irvine to your office on Thursday, June 9, we wish to confirm the 
following: 

1. That we are agreeable to your proposal of entering into an agreement to 
maintain and operate the Wilmington yard in the event of a national emergency. 

Mr. Totuerson. Is that dated 1955 or 1956? 

Mr. Morse. 1955. 

The CuarrMan. Is that the full context of his letter? 

Mr. Morssr. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Since you have read part of the letter, I think that 
we had better have the full letter in the record. 

Mr. Morser. I will read paragraph 2. 

The Cuarrman. You have read all that is contained in paragraph 1? 

Mr. Morse. I read the preamble and the first paragraph, the entire 
first paragraph. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, read the remainder of the letter. 

Mr. Morse (reading): 

2. We would be willing on a reimbursable cost basis to make such detailed 
studies of facilities as would be required for fully outfitting the North Carolina 
shipyard for construction of the T—5 tankers with particular einphasis on specifica- 
tions for long lead time tools, machinery, equipment, and materials. This work 
to dovetail in with the redesign of the shipyard and the shipvard’s structures, 
including shipways, platens, piers, buildings, and so forth, as prepared by Frederick 
R. Harris, Ine. 

3. The above engineers’ service is to be carried out in general as outlined in an 
informal memorandum furnished Messrs. Abernethy and Irvine and would be 
performed by us for a figure estimated to be $47,850. 

It is understood that the above figure is an approximate one for budgeting pur- 
poses, the exact amount to be determined after negotiating a contract on a cost- 
plus-fee basis. 

Yours very truly, 


N. L. RaAwWuLiNes, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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NortH CaRro.ina SHIPYARD 


Studies of Requirements for Outfitting Shipyard for Operation, Including Speci- 
fications for Long Lead Time Tools, Machinery, Equipment, and Materials 
to be Made by Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company Under 
Contract to be Proposed 


(Norges.—This shipyard has been redesigned, in part, including shipways, 
platens, craneways, tracks, roads, outfitting piers, utilities, and other features 
by Frederic R. Harris, Inc., into a six-way yard for building T—5 tankers. 

(This proposed contract is intended to provide detailed information of the 
requirements for complete reactivation of North Carolina for the greatest pro- 
duction of the scheduled ships under mobilization conditions and to provide 
information which will permit the development of planning of reaetivation, 
reconstruction, and construction of other yards.) 

(Other shipyards are planned to be reactivated, reconstructed, and constructed 
wnd data from these studies, including overall lists of tools, machimery, equipment, 
and materials with specifications, are required for use in such planning and for 
determining items whieh will need purchase as long lead time im order to meet 
planned mobilization schedules. ) 


SPECIFICATIONS OF STUDIES REQUIRED FROM NEWPORT NEWS 


1. Frederic R. Harris, Inc., plans and specifications 

Review these plans and specifications to determine if any changes are desirable 
for best operation; this should include (1) locations and adequacy of utility outlets, 
2) fabricating and outfitting shops machinery layouts, (3) location of pickling 
tanks, (4) launching plans, and (5) other items as found desirable. 


2. Cranes 


Determine radius, boom length, height, etc., of 40-, 25-, and 15-ton whirley 
cranes; length, height of ‘lift, ete., of gantry and bridge cranes. 

Prepare complete purchasing specifications for all cranes (including existing 
cranes), also for new 25- and 15-ton whirley cranes; prepare specifications for 
remodeling existing 25 and 15 whirley cranes. 

Consideration is to be given and recommendation made as to the use of diesel- 
powered generators on all whirley cranes which would eliminate the third rails, 
the reel and cable for crossing the roadway and railroad tracks and the crane power 
transformers in head houses Nos. 1, 3, and 5 and would provide improved efficiency 
in crossing the roadway and tracks. 

Make studies of materials handling at platens to determine if the 15-ton whirlies, 
with part-time use of the 25-ton, and with use of locomotive and automotive cranes 
will be adequate. 


3. All shop buildings 

Determine tools, equipment, ete., for all shops and design and prepare shop 
layout drawings for each, this to include previously mentioned layouts made by 
Frederic B. Harris, Inc. 

Provide list of all tools, equipment, ete., for each shop which shall show (1 
description, (2) total number required, (3) number on band and usable, (4 
preliminary estimate of unit cost f. o. b. shipyard, and (5) preliminary estimate of 
probable delivery under mobilization conditions where practicable, based on 
experiences. 

Prepare complete purchasing specifications for tools, equipment, ete., including 
specifically those that should be classed as long lead time in order to meet the 
planned mobilization schedule. These are to cover all equipment of this nature 
whether or not on hand in the shipyard and should include cranes, large bending 
rolls, presses and keel benders, bending slabs, some machine and pipe tools, large 
air compressors, generators, boilers, etc., ete. 

Yard equipment, etc. 

Determine requirements for all vard equipment, machinery, ete., including 
whirley and gantry cranes previously mentioned, locomotive cranes, locomotives, 
railroad cars, automotive equipment, electric transformers (in yard and build- 
ings), welding machines, portable compressors, large ventilating fans, scaffolding 
towers, etc., ete. 

Provide list of all the above in manner described under part 3 (all shop buildings 

Prepare complete purchasing specifications covering all equipment, ete., whether 
or not on hand in the shipyard. 
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5. Portable, durable, and expandable tools and equipment, and supplies 

Determine requirements for all those items, including hoists, ventilating fans, 
boring bars, tools, slings, balancing beams, etc., etc. 

Provide list of all the above in manner described under part 3 (all shop build- 
ings). 

Prepare complete purchasing specifications for these tools, etc., whether or not 
in the shipyard. 
6. Offices, cafeteria, and other services 


Determine requirements for furniture, equipment, machines, appliances, etc. 

Provide list of all these requirements in manner described under part 3 (all shop 
buildings). 

7. Miscellaneous 

Determine equipment requirements, if any, for State parts authority area, pro- 
vide list and specifications. 

Determine adequacy of water supply and advise of additional requirements. 
Note that city water is available for ports-authority area and has been extended 
in Harris redesign to provide city water for tank testing on ways. 

Determine requirements for steel storage skids and/or racks for steel storage 
area with specifications. 

Determine additional parking area required outside shipyard. 

Consider need for stiff-leg derrick on outfitting pier and if it should be con- 
structed promptly or if it can be obtained and installed after need has been 
definitely established. 

Make studies and recommendations as to the practicability and desirability 
of use of the optical marking off system for plates and sections in North Carolina 
Shipyard and other mobilization shipyards, including the consideration that the 
same ships will be scheduled for a number of shipyards in case of mobilization, 
and that the system could be made a uniform system for all yards. 

Make estimate and recommendations as to the items of reconstruction and of 
long lead-time tools, machinery, equipment that would be needed in advance of 
D-day in order to meet the scheduled mobilization requirements. 

Provide an estimate of the phased and maximum personnel required to meet 
the present mobilization schedule and also, for the maximum number of ships 
which it is estimated gan be produced working 3 shifts, 6 days per week. 

Estimate amount of Government-built housing that would be needed. 

Estimate number of ships that should be built in this reconstructed shipyard 
based on 3 shifts, 6 days per week with a phased program therefor, under mobi- 
lization and wartime conditions. 


8. General 

All planning is to provide for a shipyard of maximum production and efficiency 
for possible future mobilization and wartime operation, including straight-line 
movement of materials to the greatest possible extent. It is desired that existing 
tools, machinery, and equipment, etc., be used where applicable but where capac- 
ity, efficiency, adaptability, or other reason requires the use of new, larger, more 
productive, medern equipment, machinery, etc., such substitution shall be made. 
All possible bottlenecks are to be studied and eliminated to the extent practicable. 

The Cuarrman. In his letter does he say that the yard is capable of 
producing modern ships? 

Mr. Morsr. I read the letter. He does not say one way or the 
other. He does say that he would be willing to, on a reimbursable 
cost basis, make such detailed studies of facilities as would be required 
to fully outfit the North Carolina shipyard for construction of T-5 
tankers with particular emphasis on specifications for long lead time 
tools, and so forth. 

Mr. Rospsson. I notice that he says to ‘fully equip the yard.” I 
do not know what he means by that. I am not familiar with the plan 
submitted by this engineering firm either. A question then would 
arise as to what they would need besides what you presently have 
there. I concur in what Mr. Fitzhugh said, if you took what you have 
there now and established a shipyard to build, it would be much more 
of a problem than building those Liberty ships during the war. 
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Mr. Morse. I understand it is estimated that the cost of the instal- 
lation of the ways and the buying of the equipment and so forth is in 
the neighborhood of $20 million to get the yard in a position to build 
this type tanker under the design made by this firm. 

Mr. Roprson. What size tanker is this, 600 feet long? 

Admiral Mumma. 655 feet long. 

Mr. Miter. I would just like to say this, that the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Co., who operated this yard and must be familiar with 
its operation, now requires a survey costing around $47,000 to tell 
whether the yard can be operated or not, or how it can be operated. 
Unless we want to go back to using the yard for Liberties, and I 
doubt if we want to do that, that in itself pretty well indicates that the 
yard, we may say, is obsolescent for the building of new ships. 

Mr. Morse. No, Mr. Miller. These are design and specification 
requirements to put the yard in shape to build the new designed ships. 

Mr. Mituer. And it will cost $47,000 to determine that. 

Mr. Morse. To do the engineering work, not determine whether 
it is feasible. 

Mr. Mituer. And $20 million to make the yard available. 

Mr. Rozserson. Did you ask the same people as to operating the 
yard on the proposed new site? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir, we have not doneso. I think that I mentioned 
in my previous testimony that if we had the funds available we could 
undoubtedly build a better yard on the proposed site than on this site. 

Mr. Roseson. That is exactly what I mean. 

The CuHatrMan. Of course, this whole discussion is in a most 
friendly spirit. 

For the interest of the Government, do you disagree with the 
testimony of Mr. Fitzhugh, who qualified himself as an expert in 
this field? 

Mr. Morse. I would rather let the record speak for itself. I do 
not recall accurately what his testimony was. 

The CHAIRMAN. You listened to his testimony, Mr. Morse, and 
the testimony has been available to you for your reading. Now, 
this gentleman qualified himself as an expert. He built the yard. 
He managed the yard to a great extent. He testified before this 
committee that vou could not rebuild the yard there to construct a 
modern ship. That is quite an interesting point. 

I just merely asked the one question—do you disagree with his 
testimony? 

Mr. Morse. From the information we have, we disagree with that 
testimony. 

The CuHarrMAN. Let me ask you then, do you have in your staff 
anybody with the background this man has? 

Mr. Morse. We employed the firm of Frederick R. Harris, Inc., 
to de ‘velop designs and plans for this yard. 

The CuarrMan. They did not tell you whether they would have 
to have additional land; did they? 

Mr. Morsr. The answer was they did not require additional land 
except for warehousing space. 

The CuarrMan. That means additional land. This committee has 
been there and looked over the site, Mr. Morse. We are not engi- 
neers and we are not constructors, but we are practical men. The 
depth of the property was very much stressed in the hearings, and we 
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have been there and walked over it, with you present. We want to 
be fair about this. 

Mr. Miuier. How big an area for warehousing space would you 
require? Did they detail that—how many additional acres would be 
necessary? I do not care what it is for, they need additional land. 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that the report of the Frederick 
R. Harris Co., did not require the use of outside warehouse space but 
it is our thinking that additional warehouse space would be required. 

The CaatrMan. Of course; you know it would, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Miiter. How about parking space? 

Mr. Morsr. They would have to park outside the area as they did 
in World War II. 

Mr. Mruier. Well, is that available? You people should know 
about that. 

Mr. Mors. We have some property outside the fence which was 
utilized as parking space before, but I will have to find out exactly 
what the acreage Is. 

Mr. Miuter. Let me make this observation, vou have a laid-up 
shipyard in the city of Alameda, Calif., and you maintain an area 
that is fully paved which is about three-quarters of a mile long and it 
varies from maybe 300 feet to 800 feet in width which is reserved for a 
parking area for that yard alone. Is not that correct? 

Mr. Morssr. I accept your statement. 

Mr. Minter. What was that? 

Mr. Morse. I know there is an area there, but I accept your 
Statement. 

Mr. Mixiuer. I am pulling those figures out of the air, but maybe 
Mr. Jones can tell us about that. 

How large is the parking area that you reserve at the Alameda 
Reserve Shipyard? 

Mr. Morsr. Not more than a couple of acres—2 or 3 acres of park- 
ing space. 

Mr. Mruuter. Two or three acres? 

Mr. Morse. 5 sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would hate like the dickens to have to carry on my 
back or for you to have to carry on your back all of that land in excess 
of 2 or 3 acres. It extends all the way up to the pow erplant of the 
city which is nearly three-quarters of a mile, and it varies in depth 
from about 400 feet at one end to about 700 feet at the other end. 

The CHarrRMAN. | think we had better hear the balance of the 
witness’ statement. 

Mr. Mituer. I want to bring this out, Mr. Chairman, that is used 
exclusively for a parking area, and it could not be very well used for 
anything else. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Mr. Miturer. So, a parking area in connection with a shipyard is 
very important, and a parking area where you are going to employ, 
say, 10,000 men, and not the 21,000 men you had there during the 
war, becomes a very important factor in this thing. 

I may be mistaken, but when we were going over that property 
down there, | do not remember seeing any area adjacent to it that 
could be used for parking right now. 

Mr. Srerres. The parking area, Mr. Miller, is outside the fence. 

Mr. Minier. Surely it is outside the fence. 
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Mr. Strerres. It is loeated between the railroad tracks and the 
highway extendimg all along the area. 

Mr. Marr. It is an area of about 2 acres. 

Mr. Miniter. About 2 acres? 

Mr. Marr. It is about 2 acres. 

Mr. Mituer. I do not know how many ears you can put on 2 acres. 

Mr. Srerres. That is where we parked in the last war, and we 
contemplate using the same area in the future operations. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen, I think Mr. Morse had better read his 
full statement. 

Mr. Morse. The bill, H. R. 12116, would authorize the transfer to 
the North Caroline State Ports Authority of the lands comprising the 
Maritime reserve shipyard at Wilmington, N. C., in New Hanover 
County, in exchange for conveyance to ‘the United States by the ports 
authority of a tract of land on the west bank of the Brunswick River 
in Brunswick County, N. C., together with lands for a suitable railroad 
connection between the property conveyed to the United States and 
the Atlantic Coastline and Seaboard Railroads in the vicinity of 
Navassa, N. C. 

The conveyanee of the land—reserve shipyard lands—by the United 
States would be subject to conditions, rights, reservations and limi- 
tations: 

Reservation to the United States of title to all equipment, 
machinery, supplies and steel buildings, with right of ingress and 
egress by the United States or purchasers from the United States of any 
materials or buildings to facilitate removal from the site. In accord 
with seetion 4 of the bill, subsection 3 (a) should be amended by strik- 
ing out ‘‘and steel buildings,”’ in lines 7 and 11, page 10, and inserting 
in place thereof, ‘“‘buildings, structures, and facilities.”’ 

(6) Requirement that the State ports authority provide for the 
closing of the State highway presently crossing the property to be 
conveyed to the United States and provide suitable access roads as 
required by the Maritime Administration. 

(ec) A requirement that, in the event that the United States reac- 
quires title to the lands conveyed to the State ports authority, the 
purchase price to be paid shall not exceed the depreciated cost of im- 
provements placed thereon by the State ports authority. This con- 
dition is to run with the land. 

(7) Arequirement that the United States, in any national emergency, 
and upon a determination by the Secretary of Defense that the prop- 
erty is useful for any national defense purpose, shall have the right to 
immediate and unrestricted possession and control of all or any part of 
the lands conveyed to the State ports authority, and upon the payment 
of a rental based on the depreciated cost of improvements made by the 
ports authority without any renteal based on the value of the land. 
This condition is to run with the land. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of Commerce to sell installa- 
tions, improvements, equipment, machinery, supplies, and other facili- 
ties located at the reserve shipyard which the Secretary deems unsuit- 
able or unnecessary for use at the new site conveyed to the United 
States. The net proceeds of such sales are made available for use in 
developing the property to be conveyed to the United States. 

Interrupting my prepared statement, I am told by our people that 
the property which would be declared surplus should not produce 
more than $500,000 at the outside. 
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The CuarrMan. I do not understand what you mean by that. 

Mr. Morse. Of the movable property on the existing site which 
would be declared surplus and sold, the proceeds should not exceed 
$500,000. 

The Maritime reserve shipyard at Wilmington, N. C., is one of the 
four reserve shipyards for merchant-vessel construction retained by the 
United States for an essential part of our shipbuilding defense mobili- 
zation plan. It was an outstanding yard in World War II production 
of merchant vessels. It is relatively new and constructed of the best 
available equipment obtainable in 1941-52. 

The bill makes no provision for the establishment of a substitute 
reserve shipyard equivalent in capacity and state of readiness. The 
Department of the Navy plans for augmented construction in event 
of full mobilization require a certain state of readiness and available 
capacity from the Maritime reserve shipyard at Wilmington. We 
cannot, therefore, recommend enactment of the legislation in its 
present form. 

It would be necessary to transfer and reconstruct the reserve ship- 
yard in a condition equivalent in capacity and state of readiness for 
prompt mobilization. This would involve grading and development 
of the new site, the installation of ground facilities, the dredging of 
water channels, and the reproduction of facilities which could not be 
transferred from one site to another at reasonable cost. 

Estimates made by the Maritime Administration show that it would 
cost $13,220,000 to develop and reconstruct the facilities upon the 
new site in a state of readiness comparable to that presently existing. 
Any sums received by sales under section 4 of the bill would meet only 
a small percentage of such costs. 

For the information of the committee, it is noted that under permits 
the Department of the Navy is occupying and using one building and 
the Department of the Army is using another building located on the 
land to be conveyed to the State ports authority under the bill. In 
addition, a very small parcel of land included in the deeds referred to in 
section 1 of the bill in the business district of Wilmington was disposed 
of shortly after World War IL. 

An exception should be made in section 1 of the bill to the effect 
that only lands therein described owned by the United States on the 
date of introduction of the legislation (July 5, 1956) should be included 
in the conveyance under section 1. 

An examination of the detailed legal description of the land to be 
transferred by the State ports authority to the United States under 
section 2 of the bill, indicates discrepancies as to dimensions and area 
of the lands as shown on plans furnished to the Maritime Administra- 
tion by the State ports authority. In order to settle the exact descrip- 
tion of the land, the State ports authority should furnish a complete 
plan showing the property and its exact boundaries as proposed to be 
conveyed to the United States. 

We are, of course, favorable to port improvement and port develop- 
ment in the interest of both foreign and domestic water transporta- 
tion. If the Congress should decide that the exchange of lands pro- 
vided for in this measure is desirable in the public interest, we would 
not object to the transfers. However, the interest of the United 
States and the necessity of maintenance of effective mobilization and 
defense plans require that provision be made, as indicated herein- 
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above, for the establishment of a reserve shipyard in at least an 
equivalent state of readiness and capacity for carrying out mobiliza- 
tion plans of the Departments of Defense and Commerce in respect to 
merchant-ship construction. We suggest that the development of 
port facilities for commercial use in peacetime should not be at the 
expense and prejudice of a state of readiness which has been deemed 
necessary in respect of merchant-ship construction in the event of 
full mobilization. Necessary funds should be provided by the State 
agency requesting the transfer. Unless provision is made in the 
legislation for payment of such funds to the United States as a con- 
dition to the transfer, we must recommend against enactment of the 
bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no 
objection to the submission of this statement. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Touuerson. With reference to your last statement preceding 
the comment about the Bureau of the Budget, you say unless pro- 
vision is made in the legislation for payment of such funds to the 
United States as a condition to the transfer, you must recommend 
against enactment of the bill. 

Back on page 4 you say that it would cost about $13 million to 
put the new site in as good condition as the old site. Is that what 
you mean? 

Mr. Morsts. Yes, sir; in the same state of readiness. That of 
course would put it in a somewhat better state of readiness because 
the rail spur would be a new rail spur; whereas, the sleepers of the 
present spur would have to be reconditioned, but it would include 
grading, dredging, putting in water mains and a sewage system, 
installing the buildings and transferring the existing equipment to 
the new site and things of that sort. 

Mr. Toutierson. You feel that the bill should carry some provision 
calling for the payment by the North Carolina Ports Commission of 
a sum in the neighborhood of $13 million to be paid to the United 
States? 

Mr. Morsr. If we do not get it from the State ports authority, we 
will need to get it from the Congress. It isa question of whether the 
Federal Government should pay this expense or whether the State 
ports authority should pay it. 

Mr. Touterson. As I understand it—and I went there during 
World War II—the city has built up around the old site considerably 
since World War II. 

Mr. Morssz. That is my belief, but I was not prepared to say 
that—I was not there in World War IT. 

Mr. Toutuerson. Since World War II the ports authority had con- 
structed their facilities on a portion of the land also? 

Mr. Morss. That,is correct. 

Mr. Totierson. That was not there during World War II? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. Touierson. Both the ports authority property and the old 
site are served by a one-spur railroad track running in there? 

Mr. Morssz. That is correct. 

Mr. Touuerson. If the old site were to Ke reactivated, vou would 
just about have to take over the port commission facilities; would 
you not? 
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Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totuterson. The spur would not possibly serve both of the 
facilities; would it? 

Mr. Morse. I would think not, Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totterson. Would the growth of the city around the old site 
since World War II make it more difficult for the old facility to be 
served? 

Mr. Morse. I think it would undoubtedly impair the use of the 
spur as well as create parking problems. 

Mr. Totiersoen. As I understand it, the spur runs through the town? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Would it impair the usefulness of it to a degree 
that it would be inadvisable to use that site for shipbuilding facilities? 

Mr. Morssr. We have had no indication from our expert on ship- 
yard design to indicate that the vard should be scrapped. We have 
also had the vard inspected by the Army engineers with the same 
thing in mind. 

Mr. Totuerson. Do you agree that there might be a better site 
than this one? 

Mr. Morse. There is no doubt about it; there is no question about 
that at all. 

Mr. Totuterson. Your point is that you now have the property 
and you should not give it away or something like that? 

Mr. Morse. We have a fac ility which would take, if you started 
from scratch—I think the witness from Newport News estimated it, 
but I have forgotten the gentleman’s name, and he said it would take 
3 to 4 months, at least, to put it in the same state of readiness as our 
present yard, 

Now, I cannot evaluate what that means in dollars or lives in the 
event of any international emergency. It is not my position to do 
that, but that is a factor which should be taken into consideration as 
to whether we are to give up this yard and be moved to a different 
yard. 

We should be put in a no worse position, timewise, than we are at 
the present time at the present facility. 

Mr. Totierson. If the shipyard facilities were built upon the prop- 
erty offered to be transferred by the port commission, could you build 
a vard there that would be more efficient than the old site? 

Mr. Morsr. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Toutuerson. If a yard were built there, and the emergency 
lasted for some period of time, it is conceivable that the efficiency 
would save the Government dollars? 

Mr. Morssr. I think it is quite conceivable that it would. That is 
speculative on my part. I am not a shipyard expert, but it sounds 
logical to me that it would result in a sayings to the Gevernment in 
the long run. 

Mr. Touierson. Of course, we on the committee are concerned 
about our reserve vards. One question which I think we have had is 
whether or not it is advisable to hang onto one right in the city of 
Wilmington. 

[ think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Boykin? 

Mr. Boykin. I think the men on the committee who went down 
there should ask the questions, but I do want to ask just one. 
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Did the engineer that made this report for the Maritime Commis- 
sion ever design and build a shipyard? 

Mr. Morsr. It is my understanding that this particular company 
was selected by the Army engineers to draw up the designs for this 
particular facility. 

Mr. Boyxrn. You do not know whether they know anything about 
building ships or anything like that; do you? 

Mr. Morse. I cannot believe that they would have been selected 
unless they were highly qualified people. I personally do not know, 
though, Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boyx1n. What is it costing you to keep up this facility or what 
has it cost you to keep this old yard up? 

Mr. Morse. About $1 million since the vard was deactivated, or 
a little over $100,000 a vear. 

Mr. Boykin. Over $100,000 a year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Robeson? 

Mr. Roserson. I will pass for the time being. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Aten. Mr. Morse, have you had any appraisal made of the 
land values that are involved? 

Mr. Morss. No, sir; we have not. The only thing they did was 
to have one of our people in Wilmington go to the—excuse me just a 
minute. I want to qualify my statement. The only information 
I have, Mr. Allen, is that a piece of property at Wilmington which 
was waterfront property or pier property burned down several years 
ago, and we had one of our men down in Wilmington checking on 
the appraised value of that property. It was a 5-acre piece of property 
and it was appraised at $18,000 per acre. 

Mr. Atuen. I believe there are 200 acres in the reservation? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; including the property covered by water. 

Mr. Aten. Do vou have an opinion as to whether the 200 acres 
is worth a comparable figure of $18,000 per acre for which the property 
vou just mentioned was appraised? 

Mr. Morsr. My personal opinion would not be of much value, 
but it is graded property and I would think it would probably be 
worth not less than that amount per acre. 

The CuHarrMan. Will you let me interrupt right there, Mr. Allen? 

Mr. AuLen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did I understand you to say that the piers that 
were burned there would be an available site for a shipyard? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I did not think you could have said it, because the 
warehouses and railroad that serves your yard goes by that site there. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; I have said nothing about this 5-acre property 
being available for a shipyard. 

The CuHarrmMan. No; 1 could not imagine your saying that. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. AtuEen. Do you have any opinion as to the value of the acreage 
proposed to be acquired? 

Mr. Morse. None, other than the comment made to me by the 
mayvor—lI cannot recall the gentleman’s name. As I recall I asked him 
specifically what the price was that they paid for the property down 
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there, and as I recall he said that they paid $200,000 for that 300-acre 
parcel of land. 

Mr. Auuen. I am a little uncertain with regard to the meaning of 
the term ‘‘state of readiness.” 

It seems to me that I have heard somewhere that the time required 
to build a fairly good ways and piers, which I think you would have 
to do at the site, is longer than it would take to develop any other 
part of the yard. 

Mr. Morse. Well, I am personally not qualified to answer that. 
I think Admiral Mumma would be much better qualified on the 
questions of that character than I am. 

Mr. AuueN. If that were true, the state of readiness would almost 
amount to having so much money already invested rather than just a 
matter of time, would it not? 

Mr. Morse. If the limiting factor is the time required to build the 
ways, then the same time factor would apply on the new site that 
would apply on our current site because we would have to build the 
ways on our present site. 

Mr. AutLeNn. I would render an offhand opinion that the equipment 
could be moved from the present site over to the new site within the 
time which would be taken to build the ways and piers. 

Do you have an opinion on that? 

Mr. Morse. We believe it could be done. 

Mr. Ropeson. Mr. Allen, would you yield at that point? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. You contemplate building concrete ways for the 
type of ship that you mentioned, I suppose? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roseson. The present ways which have deteriorated so badly 
were built of bull pine and common lumber; were they not? 

Mr. Morse. The present ways are completely unusable. 

Mr. ALLen. Getting over to this matter of the policy of whether 
or not to keep an idle property for an indefinite period in the middle 
of a growing city, do you consider that it is part of your responsibility 
in the Maritime Administration to consider that sort of policy or is it 
your opinion that Congress must fix the policy with regard to that 
situation? 

Mr. Morse. I think it is part of my obligation under the 1936 act 
to consider the requirements_of the ports for the commerce of the 
United States. 

Mr. AuiEeN. Now, just one other question along that line; if we 
should amend this bill by authorizing an appropriation by the United 
States of funds with which to put the new site in a condition of readi- 
ness which, in turn, would involve the fixing of the policy in order to 
get out of the way of the metropolis as a responsibility of Congress, 
would that remove your objection to the bill? 

Mr. Morse. That would remove my personal objection, but whether 
it would that of the Bureau of the Budget is another thing. 

Mr. Auten. I have one other question: 

{ think I picked up the information that there was quite a bit of 
temporary housing built in the area surrounding the shipyard at the 
time it was operated. Do you know what that is about; whether that 
is true, and if so, dofyou know whether the?areas are available still 
for similar housing? 
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Mr. Morse. I am told that there was a lot of temporary housing 
built and much of it, I believe, is still standing there, but all of it is 
occupied. So, additional housing would be required. 

Mr. Rospeson. Will the gentleman + vield again? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropeson. There was a very extensive trailer camp in the 
vicjnity of the shipyard also for housing purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Are the areas which were formerly used still available? 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that the areas that were utilized 
for this purpose in World War II are now occupied and it would be 
necessary to find other suitable areas which I think from my observa- 
tion of the area could be found at a not unreasonable distance away. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ropeson. Those houses are privately owned now; are they not? 

Mr. Morse. I would assume so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roserson. I have no further questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Van Pelt? 

Mr. Van Pett. No questions. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Ray? 

Mr. Ray. No questions. 

The CHarrMaANn. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not think I have any other questions at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morse. I think I have made my position clear, Mr. Bonner. 
We could have a better shipyard in the other area. It is a question 
of dollars and cents to us. Will we be able to get the funds to get 
another yard in a reasonable state of readiness? Obviously, I do 
not want to be unfair to the Board, but | think it is obvious that they 
want this particular site because they hope to be able to get it at a 
lesser expense than some other area that they might be able to locate at. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, I really regret to hear you say that. There 
is not doubt about it that the situation and location of this yard is 
retarding the development of the port now, we are pretty must agreed 
on that. 

Here we have the State of North Carolina willing to spend—and 
they have spent $4 million—additional money and as a practical 
matter all of it returns to the national defense should we have another 
emergency. 

I am not trying to take away something from the Treasury for any 
locality, but I am merely looking at this as a practical man, and I am 
glad to hear you say what you have said, but I do think it is a little 
unjust to say that we are trying to get something for nothing. I just 
did not look on it in that way. It just so happens that this area is 
in my State, and I would be vastly interested even if it were in some 
other locality. I do not think it is fair for the Federal Government 
to retard progress and from a practical standpoint vou concur in what 
I think to this effect: The national defense would be better off with 
a better location and a more efficient yard. ‘This committee went to 
the expense of hiring what undoubtedly is a qualified witness who 
testified ta that fact. I may have been critical—I do not want to 
be too critical—but I just think you are wasting time guarding this 
property and preserving this property. | think vour time would be 
better utilized at this new site in order to prepare for an emergency. 
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Are there any further questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Mituier. Mr. Chairman, I passed, but one thought has come 
to me, and that is this: It has cost about $1 million, you say, so far 
to maintain this yard? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituier. The maintenance is good, and I want to congratulate 
you on that, but in another 10 years we would have spent another $1 
million, or maybe more? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. In this depreciation through age will that curve go 
down pretty fast if we try to project it another 10 years? Will there 
not be more obsolescence? 

I note the question was raised as to the replacement of some of the 
motors on those big cranes. One man said, while we were going 
around down there, that they could not get them any longer; but 
another member of the staff said “Oh, yes; we can still get them,” 
which left the question in my mind that maybe 10 years from now you 
would not be able to get them. 

In other words, will the depreciation within a period of 10 years be 
more rapid than it has been during the past 10 years? 

Mr. Morse. I think that is a reasonable assumption, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. Now, I do not know. However, as a layman without 
much experience in these things, it appears to me that if you go in 
there on this time limit to reconstruct concrete ways, among other 
things, would it not be necessary to pull the piles on a lot of the old 
ways? 

| cannot conceive that you would put the new ones on top of the 
old ones. They make a good foundation, but in order to keep things 
open in open water, would you not have to pull the piles on a lot of 
the old ways and would not that be a rather lengthy operation in 
rehabilitating this old facility? 

Mr. Morse. It is my*understanding that they would have to be 
pulled. In fact, we have requested funds from the Appropriations 
Committee to enable us to do that now, because it is a fire hazard, 
among other things. 

Mr. Mitier. How much do you anticipate it would take to pull 
those piles and remove the piers? 

Mr. Morse. We estimate about $150,000. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is $150,000. If you do that, then you have all 
of these cranes. Just calling into use my own memory as to what is 
taking place with regard to a rather similar condition in our city of 
Alameda, on each one of those runways where these big piers go out 
you have to have a string of piles under them also; do you not? 

Mr. Morss. Yes, sir. 

Mr., Mituer. If you rearrange the yard, all of that equipment, then, 
has to be changed; does it not? 

Mr. Morse. Surely. 

Mr. Miuuer. It looks to me like trying to rehabilitate an old house 
to fit new needs, rather than to build a new house. 

Mr. Morse. I subscribe 100 percent to that, Mr. Miller. It is 
largely a matter of dollars and cents, as far as we are concerned, 

Mr. Miuzer. That isright. Of course, I want to congratulate you. 
I think you are doing a very good job, and I am very proud of you for 
defending the purse of the United States, and the Maritime Com- 


mission. 
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You have told us a lot of things as to what it is going to cost, and 
you have also told us some of the other things but I think you are 
going to put that very hard decision up to us, which we cannot go back 
on. 

You have done a good job, and I am very proud of California. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

Mr. Miuter. Would you put into the record information as to the 
amount of outside storage and warehouse area which were used during 
World War I1? 

Mr. Morse. I shall be glad to supply that information for the 
record. 

The CHarrmMan. That is, space outside of the area. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Outside warehouse and storage areas used during World War II totalled 
213,913 square feet and comprised areas leased from the Seaboard Airline and 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroads and the Cape Fear Terminal. 

The CHarrRMAN. You said in your own statement that at the time 
the yard was built you secured the best available equipment. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. It was a long way, however, from 
being the best equipment. 

The CuarrMan. It is true that some of the equipment is of one 
make, and some is of another make, is it not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, it is an amalgamation of parts 
here and parts there and parts yonder. It is not a uniform operation 
at all, is it? 

Mr. Morse. You are correct. It was not an ideal setup. If we 
could start from seratch, we could do a much better job if we had the 
funds. 

The CHatrMan. Mr. Miller said the manufacturers of this equip- 
ment were probably out of business. Where would you get the parts 
with which to repair the equipment? I am speaking now of your 
cranes. It was testified that these cranes could not be used in a 
modern shipyard. 

Mr. Morse. I think parts could be obtained—all necessary parts 
could be obtained. 

The CHarrMANn. But you would have secondhand material? 

Mr. Morse. We would still have secondhand material; yes, sir. 
We would have cranes that were smaller in size than they should be. 

Mr. Rosrson. Would the chairman yield at that point? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Roseson. Would you agree that these cranes would not be 
suitable to handle bulkheads and so forth for the tankers which you 
have been talking about? 

Mr. Morse. Let us put it this way: They would not be able to 
handle the big subassemblies which an efficient yard should be 
equipped to handle. 

Mr. Roseson. In other words, you would be likely to kill a lot of 
people if you use this old equipment? 

Mr. Morse. They are 15- and 25-ton cranes, as I recall, and the 
more modern yard has 50-ton cranes, or a greater capacity. 

Mr. Roserson. Thank you. 

The CuairMan. Would you put into the record information as to 
the time which would be required to get the present site to the point 
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of building ships, if you could build them there, and what it would 
require to put the new site into operation? 

Mr. Morse. We will supply that information for the record, Mr. 
Bonner. 

The CuHarRMAN. Do you have any idea about that? 

Mr. Morsz. I had better check it, Mr. Bonner. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

It will take about 8 months to get the present site to the point of building ships’ 
i. e., at a steady organized flow of operations, and about 12 months to put a new 
site into operation. If the funds are provided in advance, we would be able to 
put the new site into a comparable state of readiness in point of time, i. e., 8 months, 

The CHarrMan. I want to be very fair with you, Mr. Morse. This 
committee has posed a question as to other yards, and it might be the 
responsibility of this committee to employ, without a doubt, people of 
experience and knowledge who have the ability to go down there and 
make an appraisal now against your own testimony. 

I want to make that perfectly clear to you and your associates in the 
Maritime Commission. We want to be perfectly frank and fair about 
this matter. 

Mr. Ray. Can you tell me a little more about the process of deter- 
mining which particular yards should be regarded as reserve ship- 
yards? 

Is that a decision you make, or is that decision made by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy? 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that the decision was made by 
the Munitions Board shortly after the conclusion of World War IT. 

Mr. Ray. That decision remains in effect? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Is it reviewed from time to time? 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that it is subject to review from 
time to time, and a review was made by the Watts Board, as I under- 
stand it is called, of the Navy, within the last year. 

Mr. Petiy. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ray. I have just one further question: 

Is this yard still on our reserve list as the result of a decision which 
was made within about a year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Peuiy. If the gentleman will yield, would the Mailliard bill, 
which I believe you testified on, and which would require a yearly 
check of all shipyards, have a bearing on bringing up to date informa- 
tion as to the status of our reserve yards, and do the same thing as the 
Watts Committee? 

Mr. Morsz. As I recall the Mailliard bill, it had reference primarily 
to the utilization of commercial yards and navy yards rather than our 
reserve yards. 

Mr. Petty. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Morse, previously you testified that you 
carried this shipyard on the books at $22 million. This morning you 
say the material there would only bring about $1.5 million. 

Mr. Morse. You misunderstood me, Mr. Bonner. I said that the 
material that we would declare as surplus and which we would dispose 
of would probably not produce over $500,000. We would retain most 
of the materials. In other words, we would retain a lot of the equip- 
ment, and we would scrap some of it. 
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The CHarrMAN. It was your testimony in a dialog with Mr. Ray 
that you could not use a lot of material located there at the present 
time in building a heavy ship today that you used in building Libertys 
and Victorys during World War II. 

Mr. Morsr. Again, you misunderstood me. I think we were 
referring to the 15- and 25-ton cranes as compared to the 50-ton cranes. 
We could use the 15- or 25-ton cranes, but larger cranes would be much 
more efficient. 

The CHarrMan. You do not mean that you would use them to 
jeopardize the lives of people there, do you? 

Mr. Morse. We would not jeopardize the life of a person if they 

were used within their capacity. 

The CuHarrmMan. Of course, you would not. It has clearly been 
shown to this committee that those cranes would not serve the purpose 
for which you anticipate using the yard. 

Mr. Morse. Well, Mr. Bonner, I want to be perfectly fair about it. 
They are not the best cranes, but in the absence of better cranes they 
could be used. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. Boykin. The first thing I want to say, Mr. Chairman, is that 
I think Clarence Morse is one of the best Chairmen we have ever had 
on the Maritime Commission. I know he is fair and honest. He 
might make some mistakes, but he did not make these because they 
happened before he came here. 

With reference to this $100,000 a year that we are spending now, 
does that include all overhead, the overhead in Washington and 
everywhere else? 

Mr. Morsp. No, sir. 

Mr. Boykrn. It does not include overhead? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. We have about 35 employees down there. 
It includes some paints and materials and things of that sort. 

Mr. Boykin. If we do take care of the property, it will cost us 
$250,000 that we know about; the $100,000 that we are spending for 
maintenance and the $150,000 to pull these piles. 

Mr. Morsz. Yes; but we did not get that $150,000 appropriation. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I understand that, but the other amount has been 
spent. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boyxin. As Mr. Ray pointed out, I do not think these ways 
would do at all. I think they would have to be longer and if you did 
not put them in, we would not have a yard. 

We want to do what you are trying to do. You are trying to look 
out for the Maritime Commission and God knows we certainly need 
one. This committee and you and | went nearly all over the world 
trying to see what we could do to keep it. 

I do not believe this thing will do at all. I will tell you why, Mr. 
Chairman: 

We have had something like this at Brookley Field. We have 
17,000 people working there. We had no idea we were going to have 
that many, just as you never had any idea you would have 21,000 
people when this thing was built. We had a survey made and a man 
came down and recommended that we take 6,800 homes away from 
the people and use the land for the purpose of expansion. Lord have 
mercy if that had happened. I could have never gone home. So, I 
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went over to see the boss of that project, Gen. Nathan Twining, and 
he flew down home and brought an old gentleman with him. He was 
not old, but he had retired. I believe his name was General Mollison. 
What we had to do was to get the land out of the bay where it was 
shallow and where it would not do any good. It just worked out that 
we did not have to take a single house. We got to figuring it up 
where these houses would cost anywhere from $10,000 to $25,000 
each, and we would take in 6,800 houses. So, we just did not do it. 

i do not believe vou can ever have an up-to-date yard there. That 
was not an up-to-date yard during World War Ii. You might be 
able to build one. It was then, but it is not now. It is just like an 
automobile that was built in 1943, which has been sitting still for a 
long time. It is not worth a darn. 

However, i will tell you what you could do. You can help the 
State. They have already spent $5 million, so Mr. Bonner tells me 
here, and if you can give it to them, it would be all right. It is just a 
matter of keeping books. If vou keep this facility “much longer, it 
will not be worth a nickel. The only thing it would be worth is what 
the land is worth, and I understand you have more land over yonder 
and you have it at a point where you can have two railroads, and you 
have evervthing you would want. 

I do not blame vou at all, Mr. Morse, for trying to show your side 
of it, and that is what we want vou to do. I think you have done a 
good job. I think you ought to put the load on Mr. Bonner, and the 
rest of us, here. I know you are desirous of doing just exactly the 
right thing, but I think we ought to hurry and give this thing to the 
State of North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not a question of giving it to the State of 
North Carolina, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. Well, whatever it is, we are going to move away and 
they ought not to have to pay anything. Down home we had the 
Navy involved in a particular situation. Ido not think we have any 
smarter people than Navy people in Government. We had Fort 
Morgan and we had Fort Gaines, and the Navy gave it to the State 
for $1. It was not building anything. It was obsolete. It had all 
sorts of stuff there, Mr. Bonner. The rocks they have around the 
property there cost $3 million alone, but you see, they were not good 
for anything. 

I do not think this facility would ever be adequate to build the type 
of ship which we are thinking of. We have these same kinds of ships 
which were built at this location during World War II laid up in 
Mobile, Ala., around $4 billion worth of them, as you know. You 
and I have discussed it. We have $4 billion of Liberty ships in 
mothballs in Mobile, Ala. 

About the only kind of ship you could ever build at this location if 


vou had new ways and new everything else maybe, with a few other 


things, would be that type of ship. I hardly believe there is anything 
there which you could use in the operation of an up-to-date shipyard. 

Mr. Morse, you know you have been advocating up-to-date tankers 
and up-to-date ships, and that is what we want. 

I do think you have presented the matter wonderfully, and I do 
think you have been patient and we have, too. I think you are doing 
a good job, and I am proud of you, as Chairman of the great Maritime 
Commission. 
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Mr. Morse. Thank you very much. 

I know you gentlemen have been patient. 

The CHarRMAN. Your interest in this location is divided now. 
You have a shipyard, and a reserve fleet. You have your entrance 
to your reserve fleet on this new property adjoining, do you not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. For management purposes, and for supervision 
purposes, would this location assist management and supervision of 
both facilities? 

Mr. Morss. It would be some additional benefit. 

The CHarrMAN. Sir? 

Mr. Morss. It would be an additional benefit. 

The CuairMan. That is an asset. 

Mr. Peuuy. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Preuty. I think the record should show something with regard 
to the trackage and other facilities on the new site. As I understand 
it, there is a railroad that winds through the city that goes into the 
old site, and under this legislation a right-of-way would be required, 
and we have nothing to show yet as to “how much you would have to 
pay for the new trackage, and how long it would take to construct it. 

Mr. Morse. There is about 2.5 miles of trackage in the present 
main lines to the new area, and we have an estimate of $325,000 to put 
in that spur including the trestle over Mill Creek. 

Mr. PeLiy. $325,000 for 2.5 miles of track? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prxtuy. I did not know you could build railroads at any price 
like that. 

Mr. Morsr. That is what my geniuses tell me. I do not know the 
answer. 

Mr. Petty. They could be built in a short time? Who would pay 
for it? Would the railroads put in their own track? 

Mr. Morse. No; we would pay for that out of money we would be 
using. 

Mr. Petty. You would pay for the 2.5 miles of track? 

Mr. Morsz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morse, Mr. Drewry, our counsel, has some 
questions. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Morse, just to enlarge a little bit upon Mr. 
Bonner’s last question about the value of the material which you feel 
you would dispose of, could we have the acquisition cost of that 
material, plus the cost of construction of that portion of the yard 
which you would have to re-do in any event if you are going to use the 
book value? 

Mr. Morse. I do not know whether I can give it to you right now, 
but we would be glad to supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Drewry. That will be fine if you will supply that information 
for the record. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The shipways, craneways, piers, apron wharf and buildings under shipways 
from the salvage of which the Maritime Administration anticipates re pa not 


more than $50,000, had a 1942 acquisition value and a current book value of 
$2,140,671. 
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The CHarkMan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

The CHarrman. The next witness will be Admiral Mumma. 
Admiral Mumma, will you please come forward and you may bring 
with you any associates whom vou should desire to assist you in your 
testimony. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. A. G. MUMMA, USN, COORDINATOR 
OF SHIPBUILDING, CONVERSION, AND REPAIR, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NAVY—Resumed 


Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman, | am Rear Adm. Albert G. 
\iumma, Coordinator of Shipbuilding, Conversion, and Repair and 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships in the Navv Department. 

[ have a prepared statement which I would like to insert in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the fact that a great deal of this has already been covered 
bv Mr. Morse, | would like to suggest that I brief my remarks. 

The CHairmMan. Yes, and we will put the entire statement into the 
record. 

Admiral Mumma. Thank vou, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REAR ApmM. A. G. Mumma, UNITED States Navy, 
COORDINATOR OF SHIPBUILDING, CONVERSION, AND REPAIR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am here today at your invita- 
tion to testify on H. RK. 12116, a bill to provide for the transfer of the Government- 
owned reserve shipyard at Wilmington, N. C., to the North Carolina State Ports 
\uthoritvy in exchange for conveyance of a tract of undeveloped land to the 
Government, 

This reserve shipyard was operated during World War IT by the North Carolina 
Shipbuilding Co. and is presently under the jurisdiction and control of the Mari- 
time Administration. I would like to give you the Navy’s views as to the present 
value, from a defense standpoint, of this reserve shipyard. 

As you probably know, the Wilmington facility is one of a number of Govern- 
ment-owned reserve shipyards which are being retained for use in an emergency 
for national-defense purposes. The Navy’s Industrial Reserve Plant Review 
3oard recently completed a comprehensive study of the reserve shipyards under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. This Board, among other things, 
evaluated the potential usefulness of these yards in the event of mobilization 
and determined what measures would be necessary to bring such yards to a 
maximum degree of readiness in event of a national emergency. The Board 
confirmed that the overall shipbuilding capacity of the United States, including 
naval and private shipyards, and naval industrial reserve shipyards, is seriously 
inadequate to meet overall defense requirements for naval and merchant-type 
ships. Not only are additional ways required but also new shipyards will have 
to be built to meet these requirements. 

It is considered vital that we have as many shipyards and shipbuilding facilities 
as possible in being, which, even though idle and in standby status, can be put into 
production rapialy at the outset of an emergency. In such times, there is in- 
variably a critical shortage of materials. Our Armed Forces can be mobilized 
and trained for combat more quickly thar weapons and equipment needed to wage 
a war successfully can be produced. This time lag must, therefore, be cut to a 
minimum. Effective plans must be made in peacetime for the mobilization of 
industry in an emergency. Essential productive capacity, which was greatly 


expanded during World War II, should be preserved and not dissipated as was the 


case following World War I. 


The need to provide a continuous industrial mobilization program for the future 


safety and defense of our country was recognized by the Congress in 1948 when it 


approved the National Industrial Reserve Act (Public Law 883, 80th Cong.). 
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This law stated, as a declaration of policy, that adequate measures should be 
taken to assure the availability of an essential nucleus of Government-owned 
industrial plants and a national reserve of machine tools and equipment for 
mmediate use to supply defense needs in time of a national emergency or in 
anticipation thereof. The reserve shipvards have been maintained to the extent 
economically feasible since that time, within the limitation of funds. It 
desirable to raise the state of readiness of all reserve shipyards, and the Navy 


is 
has 
embarked on a program to improve the mobilization readiness of all of the national 
industrial reserve and departmental reserve plants. 

It must be recognized that the sites available for construction of shipbuilding 
vards are extremely limited because of the demanding requirements for suitable 
waterfront locations with sufficient deep water access to the sealanes, as well as the 
need for railroad and highway transportation, and availability of skilled manpower 
and other industrial support. The Maritime Administration conducts industrial 
mobilization planning for, and is building many ships required by, the Navy. 
The Wilmington vard is scheduled to build tankers for which the Navy has im- 
portant requirements. Although this vard requires rehabilitation, it is considered 
that only 4 months would be required to accomplish this and to build the new 
shipbuilding ways necessary to meet the allocation of ship construction assigned 
to this vard. By this time, sufficient materials could be delivered to lav the keels 
of the first ships. 

It is understood that the boundaries and description of the proposed conveyance 
set forth in section 2 of the proposed bill include property now occupied by the 
Naval Reserve training center in Wilmington. It is considered that this naval 
activity’s usefulness would be diminished if it should be transferred to another less 
accessible location. The Navy recommends, therefore, that the bill be amended 
to exclude the naval reserve training center property 

In conclusion, if the Wilmington Reserve Shipyard were under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy, our recommendation would be to retain its capacity in being at the 
highest possible degree of readiness within the limitations of available funds under 
the criteria and procedures set forth in the above-mentioned Public Law 883. 

In any event, because of the current shortage of United States shipbuilding 
capacity for defense needs, the Navy would not favor enactment of H. R. 12116 
unless it is amended to provide for the establishment of a substitute yard at the 
new site proposed to be conveyed, having the same state of readiness as the 
Wilmington Reserve Shipyard, concurrently with disposition of the latter yard, 

Thank vou. 


‘The CHArrMAN. You may proceed, s 

Admiral Mumma. The Wilmington facility referred to is one of 
number of Government-owned reserve shipyards which are being 
retaimed, of course, for national defense purposes. 

The Navy’s industrial reserve plant review board recently com- 
pleted a comprehensive study of the reserve shipyards under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 

This board, among other things, evaluated the potential usefulness 
of these vards in the event of mobilization and has made a determina- 
tion to the maximum extent they can as to the measures required to 
bring these yards up to a maximum degree of readiness. 

Now, of course, this yard is not one of the vards that is under our 
Navy reserve system, but we have similar problenis to those that the 
Maritime Commission has mentioned. We have these modernization 
difficulties with some of the yards that we maintain. However, | 
would like to add that the reason we maintain them, of course, is the 
result of a national policy and the tremendous lack of shipbuilding 
capacity ha never an emergency does become urgent. 

it is necessary, therefore, for us to keep these to the maximum state 
of readiness that we possibly can. In doing this we have limited funds 
for such mobilization purposes. As you probably are aware, our own 
defense appropriation is not adequate to cover any large amount of 
this rehabilitation process. Therefore, we as well as the Maritime 
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Commission have had to defer some of this rehabilitation and moderni- 
zation of these reserve yards. 

The Wilmington reserve yard, if it were under the jurisdiction of 
the Navy, our recommendation would be to retain its capacity at the 
highest possible degree of readiness within the available funds which 
is the same criterion that we use. 

In any event, we would suspect that it would not be to our interest 
to allow this state of readiness, though it may not be completely ade- 
quate, to disappear without the provision of an adequate substitute 
yard with a corresponding state of readiness, at least. 

There is one additional item which has not been mentioned by Mr. 
Morse, but which bears on the subject. There has, on the property 
now occupied by the Maritime Commission, been granted a use au- 
thority for a portion of that property for the Naval Reserve training 
center at Wilmington. It is considered that this naval activity’s 
usefulness would be considerably diminished unless we were permitted 
to retain that capability in that locality. We, therefore, recommend 
that if the bill is enacted, that it contain some amendment to exclude 
the Naval Reserve training property from this property agreement. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, does any of your staff personally know 
about the present state of affairs that exists there with respect to the 
utilization of this property and the material on the property? 

Admiral Mumma. It has not been examined in detail by any of us 
here, sir, and we are not personally familiar with the property as such. 
We do know, however, that the property would have to be modernized 
in order to build the kind of ships that we are talking about. 

The CHArrMAN. It would not detract much from the existing 
property to exclude the building which you are presently using? I[ 
remember the building vou are talking about. That would be satis- 
factory, Mr. Marr, to the State ports authority? 

Mr. Marr. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. It would be satisfactory to exclude and reserve 
that piece of property? 

Mr. Marr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I think that is a good thing. 

Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Toiterson. Your first recommendation is that if the bill is 
enacted into law this Naval Reserve training property be excluded 
from it? 

Admiral Mlumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ToLLerson. Second, you say in your statement that if the 

Navy had jurisdiction of this property, it would recommend retaining 
it in its present state of readiness within the limitations of available 
funds under the criteria and procedures set forth in the above-men- 
er Public Law 883 which you mentioned in your statement? 

In other words, if the Navy had it, they would want to keep it? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. I think in addition to that 
thought wt could well be said that obviously the Navy Department 
would also be interested in a better site with better equipment if 
that could be provided, of course, with the minimum use of naval 
appropriations, 

Mr. Totierson. I believe the yard is scheduled to build tankers; 
is it not? 
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Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toutuerson. Is the yard adequate to build the kind of tankers 
that you would want? 

Admiral Mumma. It is basically inadequate. It does not have the 
ways installed for this type of ship. This ship is larger than any 
ship that was built there during the war. The present 9 ways would 
probably be cut down to 6 ways for the larger ships. 

We have a mobilization demand for a considerable number of such 
ships and have placed that demand upon the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. To.ierson. No matter what ships were scheduled to be built, 
all of the ways would have to be rebuilt? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct. That is my understanding. I 
am not certain whether there are any ways in adequate shape to 
build any ship at the present time, but to build these ships for the 
mobilization purposes all the ways would have to be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Toutierson. I think anyone who saw them on my recent visit 
down there would come to the conclusion that even if he were not an 
expert all the ways would have to be rebuilt or replaced. 

Admiral Mumma. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. Do you happen to know the expert that we em- 
ployed who built this yard, Mr. Fitzhugh? 

Admiral Mumma. I'do not know him personally, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaNn. He testified that the depth of the property would 
not possibly be suitable to build the larger ships. 

Do you question that? 

Admiral Mumma. The depth of the yard is not ideal. I am sure 
that that is a true statement. It is an angle-type yard in which the 
flow of steel and subfabrication has to make a turn into the ways from 
the building and fabricating area. That in itself, constitutes a bottle- 
neck at that turn. Iam certain that the new site that you are talking 
about which is longer and on which I understand can be put up a 
proper flow pattern, would be more desirable if it were in the same 
state of readiness as this site. 

The CHarrMan. Admiral, have you seen this property? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know about its state of readiness? 

Admiral Mumma. Well, it is something—— 

The CuarrMan. I know nothing about construction, but I do have 
a little commonsense. I looked at it. I regret very much that you 
have not had someone to see it. 

Admiral Mumma. Unfortunately, we have not done so. 

The CuarrMan. It is a fire hazard to that whole community. If 
that place were to catch fire at those old ways, I am afraid there would 
be a claim against this Government. 

Admiral Mumma. I do not think anyone would plan to utilize the 
current ways. 

The Cuarrman. The foundation for the trackage there was put in 
with green timbers. We had one of the largest construction engineer- 
ing firm’s representatives present, and he said we would have to clean 
the whole thing out before we built anything. He said “You do not 
have anything here.”’ 
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Admiral Mumma. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that if the word 
were given to go ahead with the building of ships in that yard that 
one of the first things vou would start doing would be rebuilding 
the ways. 

The CHarrMan. You would clean out the whole place; would you 
not? 

Admiral Mumma. In the meantime, vou would be ordering steel 
and getting steel in and starting the fabrication of steel as soon as 
you had it. I think possibly, you could have the ways in some degree 
of rehabilitation by the time vou were ready to lay any large quantitie s 
of steel on the ways. That is the reason why I do believe that it is in 
a state of readiness to a degree, because you do have some of the 
fundamental facilities for handling steel although I admit the ways 
must be in a very horrible condition. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you aware of the fact that you have to haul 
this material through the entire city 7 miles? 

Admiral Mumma. I was under the impression that the railroad 
adequately served this. 

The CHatrman. There is a 7-mile spur to this installation that 
voes through the entire city. 

Mr. Minuer. A single track. 

The Cuarrman. A single track spur that goes 7 miles through the 
city. 

Me. Miuier. Right through the residential district. 

The CHarrmMan. Would vou locate a shipvard in a Sayer like that? 

\dmiral Mumma. Not if you could start from scratch, si 

Mr. Roprson. State of readiness i is a matter of degre¢ 

Admiral Mumma. It certainly is. 

Mr. Ropeson. To handle the subassemblies and what would be 
needed in this flow of fabricated material you would have to have 
different facilities than you have now. They would have to be 
brought in. What equipment is there would not be adequate or 
particularly suitable in many respects to go ahead with a tanker 
program; is that not right? 

Admiral Mumma. I am certain, as has already been mentioned, 
vou would like to have larger cranes, but vou would handle smaller 
subassemblies if vou did not have the larger cranes. 

Mr. Ropeson. Which would be more expensive. 

Admiral Mumma. In production and efficiency, that is correct, Mr. 
Robeson. 

Mr. Auten. Admiral Mumma, I am a little puzzled on this state 
of readiness; whether it is a matter of time, or saving the money 
invested. I get down to a question in my mind whether you would 
put a ship on the wavs any quicker from this yard, having in mind 
that vou have to start over again on the ways, or remove something 
before you can start, or whether vou could start at the new site and 
vet ships on the ways rearagt 

Admiral Mumma. I think it is a question of both. I think it 1s 

very difficult to evaluate this fictitious problem because of the fact 
that at the new site vou have a completely free hand. If we started 
now and built a new site and put $13 million into it, we would have 

. lot of different kits of equipment and material than we now have 
“ the old site. But I would also feel that unless vou did something 
like that your time schedule would hurt vou rather badly in case you 
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had the same “Go”’ sign in time of emergency. For example, you 
would get along with your 25- and 15-ton cranes, whereas to buy a 
50-ton crane it might take you 20 months to get delivery. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is one more thing about this state of readiness. 
Everyone agrees that the present vard i is inefficient and that the new 
yard would “be properly planned for greater efficiency, but does not 
the state of readiness, giving you an early start, have to be balanced 
off by the progress that you will make over a year or so, and would 
you not have to improve not only the state of readiness, but what 
you could put out in a reasonable assumption of the duration of your 
operation? 

Admiral Mumma. The longer the duration the more efficiency you 
get in the unit. It is a question of a bird in the hand versus a bird 
inthe bush. This is the bird in the hand, I think. That is the whole 
“ay 

ALLEN. If vou go down and inspect the ways do not stand on 
them when you inspect them. 

Admiral Mumma. I will take that advice. 

Mr. AuLeN. There is one other thing that [ would like to injeet 
into the hearings. As | remember, at the outset of World War I the 
Naval Supply Depot at Oakland, Calif., and Army’s port of embarka- 
tion were virtually nonexistent. I suppose that the Government 
must have spent upward of $100 million, or maybe several hundred 
million, in establishing those two facilities to their present state of 
construction and readiness. Suppose down here at Wilmington, if 
the land is released, the State will go in and spend several million in 
building docks and facilities for handling cargo. Is it not probabl 
that whatever is spent by the State in building up port facilities would 
be usable by the military services during wartime and to the extent 
the State had expended money, Federal funds would probably be 
saved by not having to build some of the facilities at that time? 

Admiral Mumma. That is certainly a possibility, sir. I think the 
Army Transportation Corps could probably answer that question more 
effectively because their routing of such cargo would have a bearing on 
how that might affect the overall plan. 

Mr. ALLEN. My recollection is that the Navy used Wilmington for 
the first convoy that went to the Pacific. Do you know whether that 
is true or not? 

Aemoral Mumma. Not of my own information. 

Mr. Auuen. Isit a Navy or an Army facility that is below Wilming- 
ton on the river that has an ammunition depot? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not know that that is a Navy facility, sir. 
1 understand it is Army. 

Mr. AuuteNn. Thank you, s 

The CHarrmMan. The State has spent over $5 million on the existing 
piers and docks on this property. Are they of any value to the 
national defense? 

Admiral Mumma. I am certain they are. 

The CuarrMan. Would $5 million additional in docks and piers 
be of any value to the national defense? 

Admiral Mumma. I am certain it should be. 

The CHarrRMAN. Should that be taken into consideration when we 
are considering this matter? 
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Admiral Mumma. [T am certain it would be taken into consideration. 

The CuarrMan. It has been testified that the railroad could not 
serve both the shipyard and these piers, if the national defense would 
be using the piers. 

Mr. To.t.terson. Was not the testimony from Mr. Morse to the 
effect that the shipyard could not be used without taking over the 
present piers and docks operated by the ports authority? 

The CuHarrmMan. That is correct. 

Admiral Mumma. I am pretty certain those piers would be an 
asset, whether they were used for ship outfitting or whether for out- 
loading of cargo, but either way they would certainly constitute an 
asset. 

The CuarrMan. That would mean that vou would have to close any 
commerce to those piers. 

Admiral Mumma. I do not know to what degree there would be 
additional pier space available. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask vou the point-blank question—Would 
it be to greater advantage to locate this shipvard at the proposed 
site or maintain it at the present site? 

Admiral Mumma. My personal opinion would be that I would prefer 
to have it at the new site if we had the money 

The CuatrmMan. That is all. 

Mr. Ray. I am puzzled about this certification of this as a reserve 
facility. What is the procedure whereby vou would take it out from 
that? To what extent is that a limiting factor with respect to the 
transfer of this property now? 

Adtoiral Mumma. That being under the Maritime Administration, 
it would be better if they answered the question, Mr. Ray. If it were 
a naval yard, we would review it, make a recommendation, and if it 
were surplus we would make a recommendation to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization that it was surplus, and if approved, there would be a 
disposal of the vard. 

Mr. Ray. As a practical matter, you need a decision by someone it 
is surplus? 

Admiral Mumma. I would suspect that would be the case with 
Maritime as well. 

Mr. Ray. In order to strike it from this list of necessary reserve 
facilities? 

Admiral Mumma. I would suspect so, sir. 

Mr. Ray. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. I understand you would object, the Navy would 
object, to this transfer if it were approved in a bill by this committee? 

Admiral Mumma. We would have to find some other place to build 
these oilers that are presently planned. 

The CuarrMan. Under the plan of this proposed bill would the 
Navy object to it? 

Admiral Mumma. In its current form, sir? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. I believe we would, sir. 

The CuHarrMaANn. For what reason? 

Admiral Mumma. It would remove at least a portion of ship- 
building capacity now existing. 

The Cuarrman. If the bill were passed as amended by Mr. Allen’s 
suggestion to carry an authorization to prepare the new site for readi- 
ness, would you have any objection? 
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Admiral Mumma. To the same degree of the $13 million worth? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Admiral Mumma. No; we would withdraw the objection. 

Mr. Miuuer. This corresponding state of readiness is a rather vague 
thing and hard to comprehend. If we had this yard, the new site and 
the railroad brought in, and certain of the facilities, would it not be 
better to have it in standby where you would go in? At the present 
time you are talking about tankers. Maybe a few months from now 
we may be talking ‘about something else. How long has this tanker 
program been assigned to this y ard? 

Admiral Mumma. I suspect it has been in the plans for several vears. 
I do not know the exact time offhand. 

Mr. Mituier. Would it be better to have these facilities where you 
could almost start from scratch than it would be to have to go in and 
dismantle the old facilities at this yard and rebuild the cranes? The 
ways would all have to be rebuilt. The cranes have to run on pile 
foundations in that kind of territory. 

Admiral Mumma. I would not think it too desirable to defer all of 
this to some future date, Mr. Miller, because of the fact that this is 
what catches up with you when an emergency occurs. You have so 
many deferred commitments that you cannot do them all in time and 
we just do not get going fast enough. That is the reason I think we 
have this problem of trying to keep up our reserve capacity to the 
maximum extent we can, and we are not doing as well as I would like 
to do with that. 

Mr. Miuuer. I can appreciate that because we would like to have 
some of the capacity all over the country kept up. I think that is 
where we are lacking. I think under the present overall setup for 
shipbuilding construction we are losing something much more than the 
yards. You can build a yard in a certain time but you cannot get 
the know-how to operate the yard; you cannot accumulate the men to 
operate the yard. Henry Kaiser did a pretty good job in my district. 
It took him as long to get the men as it did for him to build the yards. 
If we do not have the men we are losing that side of it, so there are a 
lot of facets to this question. 

When I went down and looked over this terrain I saw about 350 
acres of upland ground as compared with two hundred-some-odd acres 
of filled ground. This filled ground has gotten its final subsidence, but 
I do not know what the depth of the water is in the New Brunswick 
River or whether you have to do any dredging there. I meant to ask 
that question and did not do it. 

The CuHarrMan. It is about 18 feet. 

Admiral Mumma. There is some dredging required, we understand. 

Mr. Mruier. There would be some dredging required. 

Mr. Roneson. There would be dredging to be done for those 
tankers. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes; they are larger ships. 

Mr. Miuuer. The thing that struck me was this railroad going 
through there. I was surprised. I wonder why this corresponding 
state of readiness comes into the picutre. How long would it take 
you to pull the piles down at these old piers? 

Admiral Mumma. I do not have en estimate. There would be a 
lot of things going on simultaneously. 
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Mr. Mitier. I do not imagine there is any equipment in Wil- 
mington Harbor todothat. You would have to tow it from some place 
else. There are so many imponderables. Personally I would like to 
get them straight in my own mind to see where we go. I am a little 
confused. You will admit that if you were starting from scratch the 
new unit would be better. The fabrication sheds are there. That is 
where you do this prefabricating, I assume. I do not know how 
efficient that is. That is about the only thing that looked any good 
to me, and then there was the electrical equipment. 

Admiral Mumma. Crane and crane tracks and things of that kind. 
We would undoubtedly have to use the cranes anyhow. Cranes are 
in short supply all over the country and would be in urgent demand 
immediately upon mobilization. 

Mr. Mitier. On mobilization, but maybe I am a little soft on this, 
but in another committee that I sit on upstairs, the Armed Services 
Committee, we had Mr. Dulles before us and he told us that if they 
did their job right, and they were doing it right, we would never be 
caught in another Pearl Harbor again. I would like to think that. 
| would like to think that in the event of the approach of a real 
emergency cranes would be ordered and we would not have to sit 
back and wait 2 years for them. It seems to me we got a lot of cranes 
from no place all over-the United States in less than 2 months last 
time. 

Admiral Mumma. That is our current plan, it takes 20 months to 
get a 50-ton crane. 

Mr. Rosrson. As I recall, building started at Wilmington in 
March and they launched the first ship in December, so the time 
lag from the preparation for that particular operation and the actual 
launching of the first ship was 9 months. 

Mr. Mruier. You had cranes down there then? 

Mr. Roseson. I will admit that they manhandled a lot of material 
until they got cranes in there, but it was only 9 months from the 
start of preparation of the yard until the ships went off. It was a 
Liberty ship, not a tanker. 

Mr. Boyxrn. Admiral Mumma, we thank you very much. 

The committee will stand adjourned subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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